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SUPPLEMENT 
AUCTIONS 


NORTH DEVON COAST 
Genuine small Elizabethan Residence 
known as 

“COOMBE” ; 

Abbotsham, 14 miles from Bideford, and 
from Westward Ho! golf links and sands 
respectively. 14 miles from village and 10 
miles from Clovelly. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms (h. and c¢.), dressing room, 2 
bathrooms and convenient domestic offices. 
Delightful gardens with stream, meadows 
and orchard about 28+ Acres. Excellent 
range of attested stone farm _ buildings, 
stables, garages. Deep-litter lofts. Vacant 
possession. Main water and_ electricity. 

KIVELL & SONS 
acting in conjunction with 
R. BLACKMORE & SONS 
will offer the above for sale by Auction at 
The New Inn Hotel, Bideford on Tuesday, 
January 21, 1958 at 3 p.m. (unless previously 
sold privately. Joint Auctioneers: KIVELL 
AND SO Holsworthy, Devon; R. BLACK- 
MORE & SONS, Bideford, Devon. Solicitors: 
PETER, PETER & Sons, Holsworthy. 


FOR SALE 


PROPERTY IN GUERNSEY ? Please 

contact E. LEWIS TROALIC, House and 
Estate Agent of ‘‘Stella Maris,’’ L’Ancresse, 
Guernsey (Tel.: St. Sampson 5131), for 
Houses, Guest Houses, Licensed Hotels, 
Businesses, Growing Properties, Farms with 
large areas of land (some with building rights) 
and Building Plots. Also Investments. No 
Death Duties! No Surtax! No Purchase 
Tax! Low Income Tax! Easy travel to 
mainland and Continent. 


PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 

Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, 
F.A.1., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7-8), 
Beaconsfield (Tel. 249). 


ORNWALL, NR. FALMOUTH. First- 

class small Country House with up to 23 
acres of sheltered and timbered grounds. 
Sunny position facing South with fine views. 
3 recep., 6 bed., 2 path., garage for 3 cars, 
outbuildings and greenhouses. £5,500 free- 
hold. Also cottage if required.—KNUCKEY 
LumBy & Prior, Chartered Auctioneers, 
Falmouth, 


RELAND. TATIONS 
Agents (Hst. 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


RESNORSBIRE: 2 miles Presteigne, 16 
Leominster. Georgian Residence of 
gracious design and proportion, containing 
3 reception rooms, usual offices, 5 principal 
bedrooms, bathroom, idopendent} w.c., Staff 
quarters. Mains electricity, private water. 
Extensive outbuildings including stabling 
and cowshed. Walled kitchen garden, pleas- 
ure garden. Mature woodland, meadow and 
pastureland. Fishing. 7 acres, Freehold 
poss.—Partics. from J. STRAKER, CHADWICK 
& SONS, Abergavenny. Tel. 24 (2 lines). 


ECLUDED POSITION, outskirts vil- 

lage. Lovely det. Character Cottage, 
few miles Basingstoke, 10 mins. shops, 
school, station, etc. 3 bedrms., 2 recep., 
bathrm., cloakrm., 2 garages, 2/srds-acre old- 
world garden and paddock. £2,750 F’hold. — 
PARNELL, JORDY & HARVEY, Basingstoke. 
Tel. 2070. 

OUTH DEVON. Between Plymouth 

and Totnes. Close golf links. Delightful 
~Old Manor Residence with 1 acre attractive 
garden. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, kitchen (Hsse). Large garage, 
excellent outbuildings. Additional land 
available. £4,750.—VINER, CAREW & Co 
F.A.I., Prudential Buildings, Plymouth. 
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classified properties 


UDOR. Brookmans Park, Herts. Pic- 
turesque secluded yet convenient, all 
facilities. Modern kitchen, central heating, 
3 double bed., 2 reception, garage. £6,000. 
Photo, particulars Box 1229. 
U NIQUE Georgian House in village outside 
Bristol. Modernised, 5-6 beds. Small 
garden, grge. £5,000 or nr. offer.—Box 1232. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


LOUCESTERSHIRE, between Chep- 
stow and Monmouth. Choicest scenery 
in the Wye Valley. To Let on lease, 7 to 21 
years. Georgian Residence in park of 17 
acres and Farm of 161 acres, on river bank, 
sheltered position. Residence contains 
panelled hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bed. and 
dressing rooms, 3 attic bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, good domestic offices, attractive 
grounds. Farm comprises stone house, 
2 living rooms, dairy, etc., 4 bedrooms, cow- 
sheds, barns, etc. It is essential that the 
residence be maintained on _ standards 
previously obtaining and the suitability of 
the tenant will receive first consideration.— 
Particulars from the Agents: DAVIS & SONS, 
Auctioneers, Cheptsow (Tel. 2018). 
NORTH HIGHLANDS of Connemara. 
Exceptionally fine freehold property 
for sale. Period residence, southerly aspect. 
2 recep., billiards room, modern kitchen and 
domestic apartments, 9 bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, staff accommodation. Water, sanita- 
tion and main el. light and power. Tele- 
phone. On 36 acres of which 18 are planta- 
tions, shelter belts, ete. Walled fruit and 
vegetable gardens, greenhouse, orchard, 
tennis court, farmyard with single stabling, 
etc. Excellent brown trout fishing. Yacht 


anchorage, sea bathing. Very reasonable 
price.—Joyon, MACKIE & LOUGHEED, 
M.I.A.A., Estate Agents, Galway. 


_NEW PROPERTIES 


WIMBLEDON CONMIMON 
7 miles Hyde Park, 1 mile Wimbledon station. 
In superior residential locality. 
Detached architect-designed Houses now in 
course of erection: 4 bed., large lounge, 
superb kitchen, downstairs cloaks; central 
heating; built-in garage and fuel stores; 
excellent site. £8,250 freehold. 
Full particulars from M. HOWARD (Mitcham), 
Lops Detaes Sales Office, Parkside Avenue, 


Wimbledon, § S.W.19. Tel.: WIM. 0977. Open 
week-ends. 
TO LET 
Furnished 


HSCs VILLAGE, Hssex (L’pl. St. 
mins. elec. trains). Part Period 
ae to be Let furnished. 3 large bedrooms, 
bathroom, lounge, dining-room, breakfast 
room, kitchen. £8 8s. per week. Very con- 
venient situation, delightful grounds main- 
tained by landlord.—ROBERT GEAR, 
A.A.L.P.A., 38, Station Terrace, Shenfield 
: Brentwood 888). 
VERSEAS British Families for short or 
long Lets. Oxford 9 miles. Two tiny 
Tudor Cottages. 2-3 bed., 1-2 sit., all 
amenities. Tastefully and well furnished. 
Gardens, garage, tel. Help available. 64 gns. 
p.w. Responsible tenants, please.—Box 1226. 


“WANTED FOR DEMOLITION 


LARGE Country Mansions wanted for 
demolition or partial demolition. Top 
prices paid before work commences.— 
CRAWLEY DEMOLITION Co., ‘‘Martyns,” 
Langley Lane, Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. 


PROPERTY WANTED 


NY OLD HOUSE. Freehold. Within 25 
miles London. Good road frontage and 
grounds exceeding + acre.—Details_ to 
SUTCLIFFE & PARTNERS, Bromley, Kent. 
XECUTIVE with interests in London 
and Cambridge requires to purchase or 
lease an area of some acres away from towns, 
with a ruin, folly, quarry, lake or stream, as 
a retreat for planting with trees.—L. BILSBY, 
115, Blackheath Park, London, 8.6.3. > 
SMALL COUNTRY COTTAGE. Fully 
furnished, garage. 4-6 months. Garden 
lovers. From July 1.  EHssex/Suffolk.— 
Details PRITCHETT, City Council, Singapore. 


OVERSEAS 


Farms 


ONALD |. WATSON & COMPANY, 
the farm agents of experience, offer from 

their extensive register 

Magnificent Farm on the beautiful Umfuli 
River, 50 miles from Salisbury. Excellent 
tiger-fish and bream fishing. 4,300 acres at 
£6 per acre. 16 tobacco barns, spacious 
sheds, good house, mains electricity. Net 
income approximately £12,000 per annum. 
Tobacco, maize and cattle. 

20,000-acre Ranch in the Balla Balla area. 
80 miles from Bulawayo, at the unbelievable 
figure of £1 per acre. This fine property is 
ring-fenced and paddocked, has excellent 
grazing and plentiful water from perennial 
rivers. 

For full particulars, apply RoNaALp I. 
WATSON & COMPANY, 1, Barts House, Moffat 
Street, Salisbury. Tel. 27303 (3 lines). 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, ~~ 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS 
AND VALUERS 


MERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 
try.—PreEerry & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 27), 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (81206). 
ERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 
ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporating 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


EXHILL, COODEN AND DISTRICT. 
—Agents: STAINES & Co. (Hst. 1892), 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill (Tel. 349). 
OTSWOLDS. Also Berks, Oxon and 
“= Wilts.—HoBBS & CHAMBERS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 62-63), and 
Faringdon (Tel. 2113/2194). 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. HEnglish Agents 
with local offices.—RUMSEY & RUMSEY, 
Bournemouth, and 14 branch offices. 
DEVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—Rippon, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 
DORSET AND SOMERSET.—PETER 
SHERSTON & WYLAM, Sherborne (Tel. 61). 
Properties of character, Surveys, Valuations 
Essex AND SUFFOLK. Country Pro- 
perties and Farms.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel, 3165, 4 lines). 
JERSEY: CHANNEL ISLANDS.—H. S. 
TAYLOR, LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier. 
Agents for superior residential properties. 
ERSEY. F. LE GALLAIS & Son, oldest Est. 
House Agents. Bath Street, St. Helier. 


JERSEY, C.l. VaRDON, Hatt & 
House and Estate Agents, 4, Buri) 
Street, St. Helier. Tel. Central 4010 and 3) 


LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHI, 
MONTAGUE TYRNOR, F.A.L.P.A., |B 
Incorporated Surveyor, Auctioneer, Es} 
Agent and Valuer, 27, 
Leicester (Tel. 24244 D)i 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON, 
details of Residential and Agriculty 
properties consult R. B. TayLor & Sc} 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), | 
at Sherborne, Bridgw ater and Exeter. 
OUTH DEVON. For coast-line. 
country properties.—ERIC LLOYD, F..) 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 
su RREY. Property in all parts of |} 
county.—W. K. MoorE & Co., Surye 


Carshalton (Tel.: Wallington 5577, 4 tin} 


| 
Belvoir’ St 


JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, spec|) 
istsin high-class Residences and Estates, maf) 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 7 

USSEX. Specialists in Country Re 

dences and Estates. throughout  {}) 
County.—Brapiny & VAUGHAN of Hi), 
wards Heath (Tel. 91—3 lines). i 

AUNTON and district. W. R. J. GRE 

SLADE & Co., Chartered Auctioneers a} 
Estate Agents, 2, Hammet Street, Taunté) 
TORQUAY AND S. DEVON. For to, 

and Country Properties. — WaAycom)) 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 
TORQUAY, DEVON. Town, coastal ail 

country properties.—A. P. R. NICOLL) 
F.A.L, 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 455.) 
TTUNBRIDGE WELLS. Between Londd 
and ee coast. _For houses, land, ae | 


Street, ‘Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 
EST SUSSEX AND EAST HAM 


South Street, Chichester (Tel. 3031, 5 lines) 
and five branches. (ig 
ORTHING. — PETER STURGEON,| 7] 
Teville Road, Worthing (Tel. 2087). 


AND DEPOSITORIES 


ON’T MAKE A MOVE without seeii’ 

Hamptons first. Furniture and effec) 
expertly packed, removed and prompt} 
delivered in complete security. Shipments a 
over the world. Safest, most comprehensiy 
storage facilities in the U.K. — Telephor; 
Hamptons—estimates free, reasonable term) 
HAMPTONS DeEposiToRy, Ingate Plac 
London, 8.W.8. Tel.: MACaulay 3434 


OUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROAT) 
Illustrated booklet. of information, CJ 
104, free on request.—Pi7T & Scorr, Lr 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 
Passages arranged. 
OSEPH MAY LTD. move prompt) 
expertly, cheerfully. Return loads eu 
costs.—Hstimates free from 31-37, Whittiel 
Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: MUSeum 2411: 
ow FURNITURE STORAGE RATE 
Restoration, Upholstery and handling ¢ 
Antiques and Works of Art by experts.— 
MALMESBURY PACKING & SHIPPING | Go. 
Avon Milles, Malmesbury, Wilts. 220 
ICKFORDS. Removers and | storers 
Local, distance or overseas removals 
Complete service. First-class storage 
Branches in all large towns. Head Office 
102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 (Tel 
CAN. 4444). 


REMOVALS to all parts are safe in th 

hands of DAVIES, TURNER & C©o., LTD 
(Hstablished 1870), 4, Lower Belgrave St. 
London, 8.W.1. SLOane 3455. Air removal 
to the Continent a speciality. Send fo 
brochure. 


EXHIBITIONS 


UNIQUE EXHIBITION to delight chil- 

dren and adults. Antique toys through the 
ages. From November 29 to January 6, at the 
House of Bewlay, 138, Park Lane, Loncon, W.1. 
Tel,: MAYfair 0269. Open every day from 10-5 
except Sunday. Entire proceeds to the Royal 
School for the Blind, Leatherhead, 


SERVICE ROOMS AND SUITES 


T SLOANE SQUARE. Something different. 

Well-appointed SERVICE ROOMS with tele- 
phones; h. and ¢.; personal supervision; from 
26/- per night, including breakfast; weekly and 
over by arrangement.—32, SLOANE GARDENS, 
London, S.W.1. SLO. 0634/5. 


RESTAURANTS 


ARAMOUNT GRILL, Irving St., Leicester 

Square. Member of the Aberdeen-Angus 
Cattle Society offers the best steaks in the 
world. Open till midnight 7 days a week. Fully 
licensed.— Reservations WHI. 0744. 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 


ENGLAND Yi 


elassified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1451 


XCEPTIONAL opportunity for elderly gentle- 

folk, Nynehead Court, Wellington, Somerset. 
Every home comfort in lovely country house, 
ideal surroundings, excellent cuisine, warmth 
assured. Special consideration for infirm. Own 
furniture if desired. Terms from 8 gns. 


N® OXFORD. This vividly beautiful Eliza- 
bethan house, seven miles N.E. of Oxford, 
offers long or short holidays in unspoilt country- 
side, and within easy motoring distance’ of Cots- 
wolds, Chilterns and Thames. Famous for good 
food. Club licence, delightful bar and friendly, 
informal hospitality. Lawn tennis, table tennis, 
billiards, and television rcom. Children wel- 
comed, Brochure.—STUDLEY PRIORY COUN- 
TRY HOUSE HOTEL, Horton-cum-Studley, 
Oxtord. Tel.: Stanton St. John 203. 


P’ ASSFORD HOUSE HOTEL and Riding Stables, 

Lymington (New Forest), for a real rest with 
every comfort. A.A.and R.A.C. Licensed, constant 
hot water; central heating; golf.—Tel.: Sway 398. 


ELAX in Roseland. HOTEL TRESANTON, 
St. Mawes, Cornwall. Closed Jan./Mar. only. 


RIGHTON. Famous OLD SHIP HOTEL. Sea 

front (140 bedrooms). Delightful ballrcom 
suite for private parties, etc. Tariff on applica- 
tion. Tel. 22031. 

ORNWALL. Carlyon Bay Hotel, St. Austell. 

Every comfort in beautiful surroundings. 


BE NGHaM GOLF CLUB in Surrey (25 miles 
London), near Guildford. Club is residential 
and is particularly attractive to visitors from 
overseas. Singte and twin bedded rooms avail- 
able. 18-hole golf course, hard tennis and squash 


courts. — Apply, SECRETARY, for descriptive 
brochure. Effingham Golf Club, Effingham, 
Surrey, Bookham 203. 


EWQUAY, HOTEL BRISTOL. 
comfort, cuisine and service. 


Famous for 
Open all year. 


HE COLLINGWOOD ARMS HOTEL, Corn- 
hill-on-Tweed. Just a mile from Coldstream, 
the birthplace of the Coldstream Guards, this 
hotel is a popular resort of anglers. Brown 


SCOTLAND 


DINBURGH. Dunedin Hotel, Gills:and Road, 
Radiotel. All expected comforts. Car park. 


'HE GEORGE AND ABBOTSFORD HOTEL, 

Melrose, Scotland. A comfortable hotel 
amid Sir Walter Scott country—the celebrated 
author’s home is nearby. An excellent place to 
halt en route to and from Edinburgh—a very 
good holiday centre. Tel.: Melrose 308. Write 
for leaflets to Hotels Manager, Vaux Breweries, 
Sunderland. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


/6 awe OR HONEYMOON in the world’s 

most beautiful bay. Dancing in the evening, 
with varied cabaret shows. Continental cuisine. 
All amenities. Colour brochure free—WATER’S 
EDGE HOTEL, Bouley Bay, Jersey. 


FRANCE 


MEENTON, HOTEL de VENISE, central, se‘ect. 
Beaut. garden. Menton’s best appointed 
170 rooms, 110 bathrooms.—A. SOMAZZI. 


Hotel; 


ACCOMMODATION 


ROOMHILL, Muddiford, nr. Barnstaple. 
Quiet country house, holidays or permanent 


Trout fishing cn the River Tweed can _ he residence. Special winter terms. Shirwell 262. 
arranged by the manager, The hotel has 
recently been redecorated and modernised 
throughout. Telephone: Coldstream 24. SPORTING RIGHTS 
HE FOWEY HOTEL. FOWEY, the most 


beautifully situated hotel in Cornwall has 
the great advantage of a mild climate, perfect 
surroundings of sea, harbour, countryside and 
garden, really good fare and cooking, comfort- 
able rooms (five with private bathrooms), bed- 
ding and lounges and quiet, willing service. 
Lift. Write for brochure. Telephone 253. 


SC ECEING: RIGHTS available from 2.2.58; 

Surrey, Abinger 121 acres; Kent, Bedgebury 
792, Shipbourne 220, Westerham 63; Berks, 
Ashley Hill 101; Sussex, Vinehall 1,110, Groom- 
bridge 145, St. Leonards 87, Brightling 160; 
Hants, Chilworth 1,122.—Apply to CONSERVA- 
TOR S.E. (E), Forestry Commission, ‘‘Danes- 
field,"’ Grange Road, Woking, Surrey. 


MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 
FOR SALE AND WANTED 


ASTIDIOUSLY owned Ford Fairline L.H.D 

this car is a special export model fully (auto 
matic) fitted power brakes and steering, self. 
seeking radio etc., etc. Late property of Spanis! 
Ambassador and maintained at Lincoln Car: 
regardless of cost. Finished in Ivory and Black 
Offered at £2,350. Terms or exchange arranged 
—BILSTON MOTOR SERVICES, LTD:, 120 
Willenhall Road, Bilston, Staffs. 41572. 


eos SMITH of 23, Bruton Place, Berkele} 

Square, London, W.1, has specialised in usec 
Bentley cars for the past 27 years.| Tel. 
MAYfair 0661/2. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


EATHFIELD SCHOOL, ASCOT. New anc 

interesting post vacant in January, May, ©: 
September, for a Senior Tutor to direct and co- 
ordinate Arts subjects for a group of Englisk 
and foreign Students and an Upper | VIth 
Ample scope for a vigorous mind. Residence 
essential during the week, but week-ends fret 
if desired. Attractive salary. Applications te 
the Head Mistress, 


SITUATIONS 


VACANT 


HE? KEEPER required—good class SbbaE ir 

Essex. Single estate. Good cottage available 
—Rep!y Box 1233. 

ECRETARY, experienced, for modern farm 

Dairy and Arable. Shorthand, typewriting 
knowledge of accounts, P.A.Y.E. and farming 
and ability and willingness to give part-time 
help in Dairy when required. Good cottage 
available, furnished or unfurnished. Appl} 
giving age, experience, and references to AIF 
COMMODORE MURRAY, Hill Court, Graftor 
Flyford, Worcestershire. Tel. Himbleton 217. 
WANTED 


ESPONSIBLE and _ experienced secretary} 

(P.A.Y.E, and accountancy) requires posi- 
tion in country. Interesting work and house 
essential. Box 1227. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 1448 
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Tom Weir 


A FROST. MORNING IN PERTHSHIRE. The snow-clad peaks are Ben More and Stobinian 


A GOUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


‘ROSTS are-so infrequent with us in North 
Wales that when they come upon us—we 
are sometimes not even up in time to see 
hoar on the grass—we find them something 
talk about simply because we are so unac- 
tomed to finding our heels slipping or the tail 
a car doing a gentle broadside. These things 
experienced only on particular sections of 
id, for along the seaboard we can trust our 
ather and rely on the salt in the air most of 
> time. If it isn’t the salt, there must be 
nething else in it, people say, and the older 
Jagers who know the farms round about can 
uch for the fact that this one or that one has 
ways been noted for its early crop of lambs. 
ne, for instance, nearly always has lambs 
stween Christmas Day and the first week of 
ie New Year. se 
A newcomer, who listened to this informa- 
on, gave me a wink and put in his piece about 
1e breeding of sheep and gestation having 
recious little to do with the weather, but, of 
yurse, he was missing the point. No one 
reeds lambs on an exposed place when the 
‘eather will make their survival difficult. Two 
irms I know, one of them with grazing backing 
n to my garden, vie with each other over the 
arly lambs, and the thing has been going on for 
early a generation, I am told. An acquaint- 
nce tells me that there used to be equal com- 
etition among the “home-killed’’ butchers to 
et hold of these lambs when they were just old 
nough to provide joints for the table. 
* 
HATEVER the prospects, we have had our 
first hard frost and it has lifted, with the 
nevitable story of condensation in a lot of houses 
»xposed to the warmer wind from the south. 
People with tiled halls and porches talk about 
their simply running with water for a day or so 
after the frost. About three years ago everyone 
round about suffered from this freakish change 
in temperature, and even the wall-paper became 
wet. One could see doors and windows opened 
everywhere in an effort to get rid of the mois- 
ture, but there was no drying wind for at least 
two days, and then things quickly returned to 
normal. Our wall-paper ceased to threaten to 


By TAN NIALL 


bleach and tumble off the walls, and the only 
reminder we had was a single patch of damp- 
ness on a chimney breast, where condensation 
no doubt had a worse effect owing to the 
presence of some soot. We simply had to have 
this bit of wall lead-papered, and that was 
that. 
* A * 
S I write the last murmurings of an over- 

night gale are dying away. Last night 
everywhere was damp and this morning it is 
plain that the wind was a drying one. It was 
also a beneficent one, it seems. I have seen at 
least three people going down the road with 
substantial parts of trees across their shoulders. 
This always puzzles me a little. How do they 
know about these windfalls? A sort of bush 
telegraph is obviously at work. Some time ago 
the wind brought down a large poplar that 
partly blocked one of the back roads. I passed 
the spot when the county roadmen were clearing 
things up and had to wait a minute or two to 
get past their lorry. I commented that they 
seemed to have made short work of the tree, 
and was told that villagers had been there at 
first light and cut up and barrowed away three- 
quarters of it, leaving mainly the debris—a very 
public-spirited business altogether! 

* * 
* 

HE other day, when I was talking to an old 

fellow in the village, I heard the expression 
“done a moonlight,’’which imples that some- 
one got his goods and chattels together by 
stealth, and usually after dark, in order to 
move them out of the reach of creditors. 
It was a fairly common occurrence in the village 
years and years ago, a friend who had a small 
business here tells me. A moonlight flitting 
might be done by degrees or in one move with 
the aid of a handcart. It was not always com- 
pletely successful, because the creditors simply 
sat down and worked out who was related and 
who was not, and by a bit of careful deduction 
came up with the family in due course. The 
debtor might be brought to book, but the goods 
were not so easily obtained, for they were 
sometimes distributed. 

Flitting, an expression more used in the 


north than the south in describing the move- 
ment of a family and its goods, was something 
most commonly undertaken by farm-labourers 
in my part of the world when term day or 
quarter-day came round. One doesn’t see much 
evidence of rural flittings now, for two reasons, 
I think. Farm-workers, don’t change their 
employers nearly so muchas they used to when 
hiring fairs were attended by large numbers, 
and those who flit nowadays do it by motor- 
van. When mechanical transport was out of the 
question, a farmer would arrange to move his 
new cottager by sending one, or even two, carts 
for the man’s effects. Since most of these bar- 
gains were made at fair times, most of the 
flittings took place within a day or so of one 
another, and I can remember seeing happy 
parties of children sitting atop vast loads of 
bedding, chairs and so on, singing their delight 
when a flitting going in one direction met one 
coming from another. 

Sometimes the movement would come to a 
standstill while the outgoing man and his wife 
exchanged information about the place they 
had left with the people coming in. While this 
lasted the road was blocked, but since no one in 
those days was going anywhere in any par- 
ticular hurry, it didn’t matter. Farmers and 
their women folk kept an eye on flittings. A 
tidy flitting meant a tidy family. An odd 
expression, “ Lucy’s flitting,’’ was used for any- 
thing resembling a disorganised jumble. Appar- 
ently Lucy, whoever she had been, had set the 
standard for untidiness and haphazard stacking 
of her worldly goods. There was obviously no 
resemblance between the peregrinations of Lucy 
and those who “did a moonlight,” for doing a 
moonlight entailed speed and stealth, and 
generally could be achieved only by the use of a 
free-running handcart or barrow. 

* * 
* 

WRITER in the correspondence columns 

of my daily paper mentioned the old story 
that when there are few berries about it is a 
sign that we shall have a mild winter and won- 
ders if this sort of folklore isn’t rubbish. I often 
wonder about it myself, and yet it is a sort of 
faith. One can be outside it, but it is hard to 
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disprove it. The oak before the ash sort of 
thing, for instance. If it turns out to be a wet 
summer, the sages have a crop of berries ready 
to point at and say it will be a hard winter. It 
is a mystical business, if not pure superstition. 
“Never burn a crust or you will want before 
you die” is another of these imponderables. 
Who can prove it? 

When it comes to this berry business, who 
counts the berries? To me it seems that the 
presence of berries on a tree indicates that the 
birds simply haven’t needed the ration yet. 
The ground has been soft. When the ground 
hardens and they find themselves going short, 
they will soon clear up the berry crop. I have 
often expressed doubt about weather lore, only 
to be told that although we had a mild winter, 
they didn’t have it so mild in the Peak or some- 
where out in the Yorkshire moors. It stands by 
that. By the time the statistics are out no one 
professes to be able to recall that last year we 
had a lot of berries. “Oh no,” they protest, 


THE CHRISTMAS BATTLE 


N Saturday, December 21, if you are 
lucky, you may see a battle of ghosts 


fought in the sky at midnight. It will 
make Little Lemon look obsolete. The battle 
will be fought, ghosts willing, at midnight in the 
sky above the tiny Warwickshire village of 
Radway, half-way between Kineton and Ban- 
bury. 

It is the most authentic ghostly battle in 
the world. Long before Kruschev and satellites 
were thought of a King of England sent a royal 
commission to see if the battle of ghosts was 
true.. They reported back that it had scared 
them out of their wits. Not only did they see it 
themselves, but scores of other people saw it 
also—not once, but several times. This year it 
is expected to be fought again. 

You remember the Battle of Edgehill, that 
bloody affair between Charles I and Cromwell in 


1.—THE BATTLE AT EDGEHILL, 1642. After an engraving by M. Van der Gucht. 
is traditionally fought again by ghosts in the sky above the Warwickshir 


“that was the year before, when we did have a 
bad winter.” 

The other sort of prophet that never fails is 
“the old farmer.’’ He is never wrong. I hear 
about him summer and winter. He did a fine 
job here last August. He told us exactly when 
to expect the Indian summer that would make 
amends for the delay in the harvest. It didn’t 
come and he faded. Another “old farmer” said 
a hard winter. He may be right. If he is, he 
will be the pet oracle about the weather in the 
spring. If he then fails his supporters, the other 
“old farmer” will count the buds on the oak 
and look at the ash and make his prediction. 
They beat me every time, and I find it best to 
subscribe to folklore and say that everything 
has a significance somewhere at some time. I 
think it rash to come right out in the open and 
ask anyone about it after the event. Predictions 
are made to be remembered only when they are 
true, as the compilers of almanacs know so 
well. 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


the winter of 1642? That began it all. The smell 
of gunpowder had barely cleared from the air. 
The stench of dead men still poisoned the wintry 
fields and carrion crows were gorged fat on 
blanched flesh—when the battle was fought all 
Over again. 

It was no return to arms by live men. Yet 
the tramp of infantry, the clatter of cavalry, the 
jingle of bits and chains, the crackle of musketry 
and the boom of cannon were heard by many. 
High over all, the scream of trumpets, the rub- 
a-dub of drums. 

It was seen, this nightmare. Moreover, it 
was heard, not for that brief, unbelievable 
minute which is the lifetime of most ghostly 
happenings, but for hours. In fine, the battle 
was fought over again at night, for just as long 
as it had taken to fight it by day, two months 
before these ghostly things were seen and heard, 
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Pee the condemnation of the litt 
owl which a head keeper made when ¥ 
talked together recently I mentioned the subje! 
at home and was told that a neighbour hi 
been fascinated to see a little owl on her garde 
wall, and that it remains in contemplation qui} 
undisturbed by the barking of her dog. TH 
little owl isn’t exactly a garden bird and if 
this district is more elusive than the bain owl q 
even the tawny owl, and I hope to hay 
an opportunity of seeing this one soon. Thi 
keepers’ advice would be to shoot | 
little owl out of hand, whatever has bee} 
published about its diet of beetles. It is hard ti) 
argue against a practical man who testifies t{) 
finding dead game and a little owl making off 
I am afraid I didn’t try very hard, for I once go} 
into a tight corner over a badger being shot by ¢ 
man who had lost a lot of poultry. He wasn’ 
very sympathetic to the point of view I wail 
putting. His loss had been in the region o} 
£30 and the cartridge, he said, cost him 6d. 


as Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, | 
First’s “Strong Man,’’ who might have saved] 
England all that horror, had died on the block. | 
Some shepherds and farm-labourers with a} 
few late travellers were on the Christmas roads} 
that night, on their way to farm-house and inn, | 
They heard and saw it first. They nearly died} 
with fright. Others saw and heard it all on later 
nights. They saw the King’s Army advance, | 
proud with banners. They saw the Cavaliers in| 
love locks and cuirasses, gay and confident on 
blood-horses. All the pride of Rupert’s cavalry 
was there under dancing pennons and tasselled 
banners. All the pride of England’s ancient 
blood was there, too—most for the King, some 
for the sour-faced Oliver, the tawdry “King of 
the Fens.’ Under his rebel banner were the 


Every year, on the night of December 21, the battle 
e village of Radway, below Edgehill 
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of a judgement or warning favourable to the 
interests or passions of their own party.” 

The royal pamphlet referred to by Lord 
Nugent records the particulars of “‘the Pro- 
digious Noises of War and Battle, at Edge Hill, 
near Keinton, in Northamptonshire, and its 
truth was certified to by ‘William Wood, 
Esquire and Justice for the Peace for the same 
county, and Samuel Marshall, Preacher of 
God’s Word in Keinton, and other persons of 
quality’.”’ 

It went on to say: ‘‘Edge Hill, in the very 
confines of Warwickshire, near unto Keynton, 
in Northamptonshire, a place, as appears by the 
sequel, destined for civil wars and battles; as 
where King John fought a battle with his barons, 
and where, in defence of the kingdom’s laws and 
liberty, was fought a bloody conflict between 
His Majesty’s and the Parliament’s forces. 

“At this Edge Hill, at the very place where 
the battle was fought, having since, and doth 
appear strange and portentous apparitions of 
two jarring and contrary armies, as I shall in 
order deliver, it being certified by men of most 
credit in those parts, as William Wood, Esq., 
Samuel Marshall, Minister, and others, on 
Saturday which was in Christmas time ..... 

“Between twelve and one o’clock in the 
morning, was heard by some shepherds, and 
: / other countrymen, and travellers, first the sound 

of drums afar off, and the noise of soldiers, as it 
LES I RAISED HIS STANDARD. The “castle” was were, giving out their last groans; at which they 
nult in the mid 18th century were much amazed, and amazed stood still, till 


2.—EDGEHILL, WHERE CH! 


‘flint-faced Ironsides. Ugly iron h«lms, broad by 


sabres and leather jerkins markec| the men of 
blood and iron, the Bible-bangers, cold in heart 
and hating in spirit. 

_ Then came the maned and thur lerous wave 
of charging cavalry. The upsurge « ‘ sabres and 
horses. The cut-and-thrust. The. splinter of 
lances. Sparks flying, as sabres bit into gorgets 
and cuirasses or flashed from a dented helm. 
The stunned watchers saw red stilettoes of fire 
shoot from muskets—the flames fromm the mouth 
of cannon. 

Standards and pennons rose and fell like 
painted seagulls on those ghastly waves of bat- 
tle. All this was seen against the clouds. The 
night sky was alive with the unearthly splen- 
dour of war. The fields and sleeping hedges were 
stone-still with horror. Birds fled from their 
roosts in tree and bush. Cattle stampeded. 
Sheep huddled, bleating. The men who watched 
—who heard it all—scarcely dare breathe. They 
doubted if God was in his Heaven that night. 

Do you wonder that the tale of it transcen- 
ded the war-news of that year of civil war? 

The story went hot-foot to Charles I at his 
camp and court at Oxford. It was then, and 
still is, the most incredible and well-attested 
story of a ghostly battle in all human history. 

Charles immediately sent a commission of 
officers to take evidence and see what they 
could see. They saw it all! 

The full tale was told and printed at the 
King’s command on January 23, 1643. Later, 
Lord Nugent, who wrote the charming and 
discursive Memorials of John Hampden, got 
hold of the King’s pamphlet and, with signed 
statements from responsible witnesses, told the 
whole story. 

‘It was, he said: “attested upon the oath of 
three officers, men of honour and discretion, and 
of three other gentlemen of credit, selected by 
the King as commissioners to report upon these 
prodigies, and to tranquillise and disabuse the 
alarms of a country town; adding moreover, in 
confirmation, their testimony to the identity of 
several of the illustrious dead, as seen among the 
unearthly combatants who had been well-known 
to them, and who had fallen in the battle.” 

““A well supported imposture,’’ adds Lord 
Nugent, “or a stormy night on the hill-side 
might have acted on the weakness of a peasan- 
try in whose remembrance the terrors of the 
Edge Hill fight were still fresh [The Battle of 
Edgehill, between the forces of the King and 
those of the Parliament, had been fought about 
two months previous to the first appearance of 
these apparitions], but it is difficult to imagine 
how the minds of officers, sent there to correct 


i Walaa ESSE aie ta ET ae 
eins Idh d Gas i . . | i 
Tt will Sion, a ee onthe 3 LOOKING TOWARDS THE TOWER OF THE “CASTLE” UP THE SLOPES DOWN 


attempted by the witnesses to assist any notion WHICH CHARLES I’s TROOPS MOVED TO J OIN BATTLE WITH CROMWELL’S MEN 


ey 
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it seemed, by the nearness of the noise, to 
approach them; at which, too much affrighted, 
they sought to withdraw, as fast as possibly they 
could; but then, on the sudden, whilst they were 
in their cogitations, appeared in the air, the 
same incorporeal soldiers that made those clam- 
ours, and immediately, with ensigns displayed, 
drums beating, muskets going off, cannons 
discharged, horses neighing, which also to these 
men were visible, the alarum or entrance to this 
game of death was, one army, which gave the 
first charge, having the King’s colours and the 
other the Parliament’s at their head 

or front of the battle, and so pell- 

mell to it they went. 

“The battle, that appeared to 
the King’s forces seeming at first to 
have the best, but afterwards to be 
put into apparent rout. 

“But till two or three in the 
morning in equal scale continued this © 
dreadful fight, the clattering of arms, 
noise of cannons, cries of soldiers, so 
amazing and terrifying the poor men, 
that they could not believe they were 
mortal, or give credit to their eyes and 
ears; run away they durst not, for 
fear of being made a prey to these 
infernal soldiers, and so they, with 
much fear and affright, stayed to 
behold the success of the business, 
which at last suited to this effect. 

“After some three hours’ fight 
that army which carried the King’s 
colours withdrew, or rather appeared 
to fly; the other remaining, as it 
were, masters of the field, stayed a 
good space triumphing, and express- 
ing all the signs of joy and conquest, 


and then, with all their drums, 
trumpets, ordnance and _ soldiers, 
vanished. 


“The poor men, glad that they 
were gone that had so long stayed 
them there against their wills, made 
with all haste to Keinton, and there, 
knocking up Mr. Wood, a Justice of 
the Peace, who called up his neigh- 
bour, Mr. Marshall, the Minister, 
they gave them an account of the 
whole passage, and averred it upon 
their oaths to be true. 

“At which affirmation of theirs, 
being much amazed, they should 
hardly have given credit to it, but 
would have conjectured the men to 
have been either mad or drunk, had 
they not known some of them to have 
been of approved integrity; and so, 
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were drawn up in the middle distance 


suspending their judgements till the next 
night about the same hour, they, with 
the same men, and all the substantial in- 
habitants of that and the neighbouring parishes 
drew thither; where, about half an hour after 
their arrival, on Sunday, being Christmas night, 
appeared in the same tumultuous warlike man- 
ner, the same two adverse armies, fighting with 
as much spite and spleen as formerly; and so 
departed the gentlemen and all the spectators, 
much terrified with these visions of horror, with- 
drew themselves to their houses, beseeching God 


5.—EFFIGY IN RADWAY CHURCH OF CAPTAIN HENRY 
KINGSMILL, SLAIN AT EDGEHILL 


The Parliamentarians 


to defend them from those hellish and prodigious 
enemies. 

“The next night they appeared not, nor all 
that week, so that the dwellers thereabout were 
in good hope they had for ever departed. 

“But on the ensuing Saturday night, in the 
same place, and at the same hour, they were 
again seen with far greater tumult, fighting in 
the manner aforementioned, for four hours, or 
very near, and then vanished. 

“Appearing again on Sunday night, and 
performing the same actions of hostility, and 
bloodshed, so that Mr. Wood and 
others, whose faith it should seem, was 
not strong enough to carry them out 
against these delucions, forsook their 
habitations thereabout, and retired 
themselves to other more secure 
dwellings; but Mr. Marshall stayed, 
and some other; and so successively 
the next Saturday and Sunday the 
same tumults and prodigious sights 
and actions were put in the state and 
condition they were formerly. 

“The rumour whereof coming to 
His Majesty at Oxford, he immedi- 
ately dispatched thither Colonel 
Lewis Kirke, Captain Dudley, Cap- 
tain Wainman, and three other 
gentlemen of credit, to take full view 
and notice of the said business, who, 
at first hearing the true attestation 
and relation of Mr. Marshall and 
others, stayed there till the Saturday 
night following, wherein they heard 
and saw the fore-mentioned prodigies, 
and so on Sunday, distinctly knowing 
divers of the apparitions, or incor- 
poreal substances, by their faces, as 
that of Sir Edmund Varney, and 
others that were there slain, of which 
upon oath they made testimony to 
His Majesty. 

“What this doth portend God 
only knoweth and time perhaps will 
discover; but doubtlessly it is a sign 
of His wrath against this land, for 
these civil wars, which He in His good 
time finish, and send a sudden peace 
between His Majesty and Parlia- 
ment.” 

Now, with the threat of Sputniks 
in the sky and Moscow rattling its 
rocket guns, the old legend comes 
alive. And that is why many War- 
wickshire folk will watch the sky on 
December 21. 

Illustvations : 1 and 4, Hulton 
Picture Library. 


T no season of the year are old customs 
more in evidence than at Christmas-tide. 
| Carols, the waits and Sant. Claus belong, 
as we are glad to remind oursel es, to ancient 
tradition. Venerable as their history may be, 
there are very much older customs honoured at 
the Christmas season. Relics of age-old pagan 
‘observances still persist. It is not without rea- 
son that mistletoe is excluded from the decora- 
tions of churches at this time. Jbis odd para- 
sitic plant belongs properly to the magic of 
)heathen rites. Hence Sir James ! vazer chose a 
|mistletoe design to grace the covers of the 
| / volumes of The Golden: Bough. 
| Long before Christian tim 
| solstice, ‘when Christmas is cele! 
time of mystery and fear, ming! 1 with hope. 
| As the days grew shorter anxiety icreased lest 
darkness should overwhelm the e.:th. What if 
| the sun should lose his battle with ie powers of 
| darkness? Ritual was therefore «rformed to 
| propitiate the evil influences and imulate the 
) beneficent powers in their cos c struggle. 
| Man did what he could to ally hir elf with the 
forces which, he believed, coul! defeat the 
enemies of the sun. 

Of all the pre-Christian ceremonies still 
observed in Europe none is moie remarkable 
than the ritual in which the wren is involved. 
That this small, comparatively §i:conspicuous 
and harmless bird should be single: out for per- 
secution and honour is itself suffic ently extra- 
ordinary. Although the ritual is closely asso- 
ciated with the Christmas seasoi, it is quite 
certain that it did not originate <3 a Christian 
observance. Only in our islands do wren rituals 
survive, which gives them a specia interest for 
us. Indeed, they constitute the most elaborate 
rites still practised in Europe in which birds are 
concerned. 

In the Isle of Man boys still maintain the 
vestiges of the old traditions, going from house 
to house singing a song. The V/ren-boys no 


the winter 
ited, was a 


longer go on their rounds in Wales——-but perhaps 
the time is ripe for a revival of the custom. 
Only in southern Ireland are the old traditions 
actively maintained. St. 


Stephen’s Day— 
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THE WREN-BOYS’ RITUAL 


By EDWARD A. ARMSTRONG 


Boxing Day—sees the gangs on their clamorous 
way from cottage to cottage in many a village 
and along the streets of the towns. A survey 
made by the Irish Folklore Commission— 
which is doing wonderful work in collecting 
folklore—shows that the Wren-boys are still 
familiar figures in the countryside. Not only 
small boys but also biggish lads and young 
men are included in these groups. They attire 
themselves grotesquely in such garments as 
pyjamas and women’s blouses. At each cottage 
door or “‘big house”’ a halt is called and the boys 
sing their song, usually in English, but some- 
times in Irish. A well-known version begins: 
The Wren, the Wren, the King of all birds, 
St. Stephen's Day was caught in the furze. 
Although he’s little, his family’s great, 
I pray you, good landlady, give us a trate. 
In some places the ceremony has degener- 
ated into not much more than an opportunity 
for a few small boys to go around begging, as 
has happened so unfortunately in some English 
towns with the Christmas waits. Where the 
custom is observed in the proper traditional 
way, there is a procession from house to house 
with the leader bearing a pole to which a bunch 
of holly or other evergreens has been attached. 
A dead wren may be carried in a box or other 
small receptacle, but the pressure of humane 
public opinion tends to encourage the substitu- 
tion of some other more or less appropriate 
object, such as a celluloid bird. The boys may 
sing unaccompanied, but there are frequently 
musicians in the party who play the tin whistle, 
mouth organ, or accordion or, in a few localities, 
thump a peculiar flat drum known as the bodhrdn. 
A good time is had by all, and the proceeds 
of the day’s peregrinations are often devoted to 
a dance or other jollification in the evening. In 
a few localities strange customs, such as dressing 
in skins or parading some kind of hobby-horse, 
are, or have been, associated with the Wren- 
boys’ celebrations. The wren has even become 
a character in the old folk play about St. 
George—but the association between the wren 
ritual and the play is probably due to com- 
paratively recent English influence. 


WREN-BOYS PLAYING THE FIFE AND BODHRAN, A FLAT DRUM 


Me) 7/ 
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1—THE WREN, 
HUNTED AND 
PAGAN WINTER SOLSTICE RITUAL. 
Traces of the ritual survive in Ireland, where 
boys and young men known as Wren-boys 
hold an annual Christmas procession 


A BIRD FORMERLY 
SACRIFICED IN A 


Such is the ritual observed in these days, 
but in some localities other ceremonies involving 
a wren were performed. They have now fallen 
into desuetude, though traces of them remain in 
folklore and folksong. At Christmas a wren was 
obtained and placed in a wagon, with appro- 
priate songs and ceremonial, suggesting that the 
participants were dealing not with one of our 
smallest birds, but with a creature so huge as to 
tax the strength and resources of all concerned. 
Thus an Isle of Man folksong begins: 

We'll away to the wood, says Robin to Bobbin, 

We'll away to the wood, says Richard to Robin, 

We'll away to the wood, says Jack of the Land, 

We'll away to the wood, says every one. 

The song continues with question and answer 
describing the hunting, bringing home and 
disposal of the wren. ‘How shall we get him 
home?” “We'll hire a cart.’’ “How shall we 
get him boiled?” “In the brewery pan.” “How 
shall we get him in?” “With iron bars and a 
rope.’ And so on. 

We might treat this as merely a ballad 
based on the crude joke of pretending some- 
thing tiny to be enormous, but there is some 
evidence that there were mimed actions accom- 
panying and corresponding to those described 
in the song. In Devon, according to a 
writer of a century ago, villagers suspended a 
wren between two large poles carried on men’s 
shoulders as if the bird were a great weight. 
They sang the words of a song resembling that 
just quoted, and at the words “‘Hoist! Hoist!”’ 
they placed their burden in a wagon. 

If such proceedings had no parallel else- 
where we might regard them as nothing more 
than the sportive invention of a few enter- 
prising rustics in one locality, but in western 
France villagers conducted similar ceremonies. 
For example, during the Middle Ages the 
vassals of a seigneur were required to make him 
an annual gift of a wren, borne in a cart drawn 
by four black oxen. It was stipulated that the 
bird should be bound with strong new ropes. 
Moreover, Breton songs resemble some of our 
English folksongs in emphasising the capture 
and disposal of the wren as a great exploit. In 
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one of these chants it is announced that after 
four farm carts had been filled with the feathers 
there were enough over to stuff four feather 
beds. This element of hyperbole and burlesque 
is characteristic of many wren ceremonies in 
France and elsewhere. 

The ritual which used to be performed in 
the Isle of Man may provide a clue to the signi- 
ficance of these odd ceremonies. The placing of 
the bird in a wagon may be derived from 
funeral rites performed in its honour. There the 
wren was carried around on a pole in pro- 
cession while the wren song was chanted, but 
later the bird was borne on a bier to the church- 
yard and buried solemnly while appropriate 
dirges were sung in the Manx language. It 
would seem probable that this ritual approxi- 
mated more to the original form than any other 
of which we have record. We may presume that 
in the course of time the two parts of the ritual, 
the procession and the bearing to burial, 
diverged and were preserved respectively in 
different localities. 

How are these odd activities to be inter- 
preted? The explanations proffered by Wren- 
boys to-day and to be found in old books are 
not very helpful. They are so varied and con- 
tradictory as to cancel one another out. Some of 
them refer to battles between the Danes and the 
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death by human hands each succeeding New 
Year’s Day. 

Another account relates that the fairy was 
transformed into a bat. It would appear that a 
legend originally referring to the bat may have 
been transferred to the wren in order to provide 
an explanation of the wren hunt. For a long 
time and over a wide area the bat has been 
associated with evil and wickedness. 

Obviously none of these stories need be 
taken seriously, but they are not entirely play- 
ful. They are attributable to the uneasiness 
people feel when they are without an explana- 
tion of some custom which they continue to 
carry out. Nature abhors a vacuum, and the 
inventive imagination of country people reme- 
dies what history fails to provide. But the 
variety and unconvincing character of these 
stories furnishes us with a useful piece of 
information, confirming evidence from other 
sources. We learn that the customs they pur- 
port to explain are so old that no vestige of 
their real significance has been preserved by the 
people who observe them. 

When we are unable to obtain from the 
upholders of a tradition a satisfactory account 
of its history, we can usually have recourse to 
ancient literature capable of throwing light on 


the problem. Thus, for example; it is possible 


3.—WREN-BOYS IN ATHEA, CO. LIMERICK. The boys go in procession from house to 
house, singing their traditional song at each 


Irish, or between King William and King 
James. A wren, it is said, gave the alarm to 
the enemies of the Irish by dancing or peck- 
ing on a drum, so waking the sleeping soldiers, 
In commemoration of this betrayal the bird 
is chased once a year. Another legend relates 
that, but for the loud singing of a wren 
which called attention to St. Stephen’s hiding- 
place, the saint might have escaped from his 
persecutors. 

Even if it were credible that the tiny feet 
of a wren alighting on a drum could awaken 
tired soldiers, this kind of evidence is dis- 
credited by evidence that wrens were hunted in 
Ireland long before the Battle of the Boyne. 
As for the connection with St. Stephen’s 
martyrdom, this is a folk-tale motif associated 
with other saints. 

The explanation of hunting the wren given 
in the Isle of Man is completely fanciful. In 
days gone by, so it is said, there lived in the 
island a fairy with an exquisitely sweet voice 
and so bewitchingly lovely that she could 
attract any man to follow her. Thus she led one 
after another into the sea to perish. At last a 
knight-errant appeared who laid a plot for her 
destruction. She eluded him by transforming 
herself into a wren. But she did not escape 
punishment for her wicked deeds. A spell con- 
_ strained her to appear in bird form and suffer 


to trace most of the more significant beliefs in 
British bird folklore to Greek and Roman 
authorities. But when we apply this method to 
wren folklore we draw a blank. Apart from a 
single passing alluston in the Life of one of the 
Irish saints, we find no clue to the origin or 
derivation of the wren hunt and procession. 
This has encouraged some writers to question 
whether the wren ceremonies are indeed ancient. 
What it does indicate is that these traditions 
are not derived from classical culture. They 
have come to us by other channels. 

Since ancient history is silent on these 
matters we enquire whether the archaeologists 
can help us. But all they can produce is a tiny, 
beautifully worked gold ornament from an 
Irish Iron Age ring-fort which bears some 
resemblance to a wren. But even if it were a 
representation of a wren, it does not tell us much 
about where these traditions arose or how they 
were transmitted. 

We must have recourse to the only other 
source of information open to us, namely, what 
we can learn from the distribution of wren 
ceremonies. When we mark their whereabouts 
on a map the result is interesting, even exciting. 
The area of the wren cult extends from the 
Gulf of Lyons in the Mediterranean, up western 
France to Brittany, then into southern England, 
Wales, the Isle of Man and southern Ireland. 


Two facts stand out. The ritual belongs to the 
western fringe of Europe and no other part of 
the world—although the wren itself is found; 
throughout Europe, in Northern Africa, much‘ 
of Asia and North America. Second, its dis-' 
tribution lies along the ancient trade route’ 
to this country from the Mediterranean, 
which skirted the Cevennes and led through 
France to ports from which ships sailed to Britaim. | 

Three theories might be advanced to explain 
this distribution. The wren ceremonies might | 
have extended much more widely in earlier j 
times, but left vestiges only on the western | 
fringe. Alternatively, it might be argued that. 
the cult was carried south from Britain by way | 
of Brittany. The third possibility is that the’ 
traditions were carried north from the Mediter- | 
ranean. 

The first theory is highly improbable. It is 
most unlikely that ceremonies with the power 
of survival shown by those still observed could 
have been eliminated over large areas without ° 
leaving any trace.. The second view loses 
plausibility when we observe that the cere- 
monies are virtually absent from Scotland and 
Northern Ireland. We know that a culture 
stream flowed to Britain from the Mediterranean- 
along the French route. The recently discovered 
engraving of a Mycenean-style dagger on the 
pillar of a trilithon at Stonehenge is one of many. 
indications that this country centuries ago, 
received numerous influences from the 
Mediterraneam-area. 

There can be little doubt that the tradition 
of the wren hunt, procession, bearing and burial 
was brought through France to Britain, but 
where it came from to France or how it origin-— 
ated is a matter for speculation. There are 
indications, however, that sacrificial ideas 
which probably underlie the cult can be traced 
to the early civilisations of the Middle East. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
the people of the wren cult had some connection 
with the builders of great stone monuments and 
tombs. The ceremonies are in areas where these 
occur, though megalithic remains are found in 
plenty of places where there is no evidence of a 
wren cult. But it is significant that in the two 
main areas in our islands where wren ceremonies 
were never established—Ulster and Scotland— 
there is a type of massive stone grave with a 
forecourt uncommon elsewhere. There is only 
one’ plausible explanation of the absence of 
evidence of the wren cult from Northern 
Ireland—that it never was practised there and 
that when the people who honoured it arrived 
in southern Ireland the culture of Ulster was 
sufficiently resistant to prevent the cult being 
adopted. Indeed, we may here have evidence 
that the immigrant wren cult people were pre- 
vented from settling in Ulster. 

In whatever way we interpret the facts, it 
is one of the remarkable features of the early 
cultural history of the British Isles that a 
practice which one might think so easily copied 
by one gang of boys from another should not 
have spread from southern Ireland into Ulster. 
Perhaps, however, this should not seem so sur- 
prising in view of the evidence that even folk- 
tales may remain for centuries in an area with- 
out spreading to any appreciable extent. 

It is tempting to link the absence of the 
wren cult with the presence of the forecourt 
type of tomb in Northern Ireland and to asso- 
ciate the introduction of the wren cult with the 
people who built other types of graves in south 
Ireland. This is speculative and must await the 
finds and judgments of archaeologists, but, if 
something like it be true, it may well be possi- 
ble to date approximately the introduction of 
these ceremonies into the British Isles. 

So little is known of the thought-world of 
Bronze Age peoples that it would be of some 
importance if it could be ascertained that 
ceremonies still performed here are survivals of 
rituals dating from so long ago. It would be a 
vindication of the usefulness of folklore in 
throwing light on the past if it were able to 
show that we have in our midst, as living fossils, 
some of the rites of these folk who have left us 
such imposing material monuments, but of whose 
magical and religious ideas we know very little. 


1, G. K. Yeates; 2 and 3; 


Illustrations: 
Kevin Danaher. 
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‘into renewed activity. At 
times sparks would shoot u) 
-about the driver’s legs an 


reached ‘a summit or resentin; 


incline unless teased and nurse: 


. prolong its slumbers, so that with- 


HHE Tortoise has completed its last 
journey. No longer will it thunder and 
| rattle along country lanes, up steep and 
‘winding hills, or upon the broad surface of 
jarterial roads; for, after seven years of faithful 
service, it is going into honourable retirement. 
|But the Tortoise will be missed not only by us 
/and the four-legged animals it }.1s transported, 
|but also by a diversity of mankind from 


| the small boys who waved at its coming, to the 


|mechanics who ministered 
from the lorry drivers who peeped their 
|horns in greeting, to the policemen who 
Manceuvred it into’ the show grounds of 
| Britain, 

Slow, in spite of the proud words ‘‘Speed 
Wagon” on its bonnet, it had m ch in common 
with its namesake who raced th: hare, because 
the Tortoise never failed to ar ce, even if it 
would puff and blow up the grac ents, and spit 
and splutter down the hills, b- ling when it 
further pro- 


its needs, 


gression at the bottom of a» 


once it caught fire, but it always 
arrived. 

In the mornings it was cor 
trary, objecting to forward move- 
ment, indeed to showing any sig 
of life or giving audible sound t 
encourage the turner of its hand! 
or the foot that pressed the starte:. 
For this reason its engine was 
covered with a sack, and a lamp 
was kept burning at night by it, 
but such remedies seemed only to 


in a few minutes of fierce endeav- 
our the hands of its awakener 
would be skinned and his temper 
frayed. 


Sometimes a dash of spirit 
would rouse it from sleep. Some- 
times the removal and cleaning of 
its works would promote con- 
sciousness, but more often only 
the arrival of the garage man 
would end hours of fruitless labour. 
But how sweet was the snort of 
recognition when it came and the 
pulsations that followed! Then 
smarting blisters and aching hands 
were forgotten. The Tortoise was 
alive again. 

As I write our old friend, grey and not 
without scars, stands in the yard dreaming, no 
doubt, of the past, when,-sleek in fresh paint, 
it purred from the buildings of its creator, a 
paragon with its standing room for two horses, 


_its elegant cab and, behind, its padding, its 


mangers, its basin for running water, its tables 
and cupboards, mechanical ramp and couch 
of shining leather. It also had rubber mats for 
the horses, and hidden lighting and, on the 
floor, beside the couch, linoleum of the finest 
quality. 

In those days it transported famous horses 
to race meetings, where it attracted the 
attention of all to the luxury within and the 
peculiar lines of its body; for it was longer than 
other horse boxes, resembling more a sala- 
mander than the reptile from which it took its 
name. Twenty-two years ago it had no 
peer. 
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WINTER LANDSCAPE 


ise SE ave the days of ploughing and sowing 
(Earth, build up your courage of loam) 

Of shrill stark boughs and cold vain blowing 
And the coat wet through as we set for home. 


These ave the days of turning and earning 
(Gulls, fight free from the teeth of the gale) 
With the tilth of the hill and the bared heart learning 
The joy of the spring’s buds scale by scale. 
J. PHOENICE. 
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REQUIEM FOR THE TORTOISE 


Written and Illustrated by ROY BEDDINGTON 


Later it migrated to Eire, but the roads 
were too narrow for its bulk and within a year 
it was back whence it came, in the huge shed 
where I cheaply bought it. From that day the 
Tortoise has served with fidelity, adding 
splendour to our arrival at shows, despair to 
the officials and not a little amusement to the 
crowds. 

In the winter it has taken us to distant 
meets of hounds, setting forth at dawn (if the 
spirit moved it) to return at night more slowly 
because its lights were not very effective. 
Indeed, never did we unravel the mystery of its 
wires or understand why its lamps would shine 
with brilliance for a mile or more only to flicker 
and weaken for the rest of the journey. Once, 
on Salisbury Plain, the lights went out alto- 
gether, leaving us no alternative but to drive 
the two horses three miles to the nearest village 
through a darkness in which happily no 
policemen lurked and no other vehicle was 
encountered. 


THE TORTOISE, THE AUTHOR’S HORSE-BOX, NOW IN HONOURABLE RETIREMENT. 


had much in common with its namesake who raced the hare, because the Tortoise never failed to arrive, 
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would be more unwilling than usual to lighten 
our way. 

I was cursing the fickleness of the lamps, 
when there was a loud report, followed by a 
violent bump that heaved the Tortoise to one 
side, stalled the engine and caused me to get 
out with the utmost speed. 

In the middle of the road, behind the 
Tortoise, was the vast bole of a rotten tree and 
at the rear corner of the hitherto undamaged 
side of our old friend was a jagged rent through 
which splintered wood could be seen in the 
light of a rising moon. Regretting a lack of 
circumspection, I drove home and, in the 
morning, set to with nails and hammer to make 
good the damage. I did not realise until I was 
on the way to the meet how grave was the 
condition of my patient, who rocked and 


writhed in a manner dangerous to the same 
grey horse inside. 

At the end of the hunt my worst fears 
had accommodated 


were confirmed after I 


COVE 


even if it would puff and blow up the gradients” 


During its life the Tortoise suffered in body 
from the ravages of time and the fortunes of 
transportation. Its timbers rotted and were 
renewed with the loss of six feet to its overall 
length. It was driven off with the ramp down 
on three occasions, once demolishing a barn and 
once a dry-stone wall and, at the third lapse, 
when it met the oncoming traffic outside the 
White City, escaping disaster only by a miracle. 
Subsequently, it was struck head-on by a 
loaded tank-carrier, escaped immersion in the 
River Avon by a hair’s breadth and survived 
after treatment to be victor in a legal conflict 
and the better for the encounter. Next it 
was pushed off the road at a corner so suddenly 
that a grey hunter went clean through the 
floor and was lucky to escape with a few 
scratches. 

The Tortoise was revived and remained 
intact until September of last year, when my 
wife’s jumper, tied to a ring beside the ramp, 
decided, unasked, to force an entry, a decision 
engendered by her love of horse-boxes. It was 
also a most untimely decision; for she ripped 
open the shell of the Tortoise and smashed the 
uprights that held the ramp. 

The Tortoise was again repaired and in 
such splendid fettle when I fetched her from 
the coach-builder that spirits were high as I 
drove out of town in the gathering dark- 
ness. I had not, however, reckoned with the 
lateness of the hour, nor surveyed the route 
homeward, nor expected that the old box 


another horse and rider in the spare compart- 
ment at my back. 

“How did he travel?” I enquired, opening 
the door on arrival at his stables. 

“The horse never moved. But the box...! 
Have you ever travelled in the back yourself?” 

I had to admit my accustomed seat was at 
the wheel in front. 

“Something is terribly wrong. The noise 
is terrific, and the lurching . . . You'll be lucky 
if you reach home.”’ 

The end must be near, I thought, as at ten 
miles an hour I steered the grunting, swaying 
Tortoise on its last journey. We arrived; but 
now only Vulcan himself will effect a cure. 
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HOLLY 


HI ROUGH the year’s rise and fall my garden 
wes 

Such rite colours. From first crocus spears 
To shaggy-faced chrysanthemums, it lives 
Brilliant and bountiful; but when the year’s 
Sleeping-time comes, the very boughs ave brown 
Roofs to a browner earth; even the frost 
Is colourless as glass and snow drifts down 
Only as whiteness. Then, when all seems lost 
That made my garden gay, all brightness dead, 
My heart goes out to the brave holly tree, 
Leaves shining green, berries a splash of red, 
That holds my garden’s fort of pageantry. 

: B. R. GIBBs. 


OW to combine instruction 
H and improvement for chil- 
dren. with amusement is a 
problem which, even now, we have 
hardly solved. The Infant's Library 
and A Miniature Historic Library 
are typical of the attempts made a 
century and a half ago to adapt 
books for the taste and the capacity 
of young readers. 

The 16 books of The Infant's 
Library and the nine volumes of the 
Historic Librayy are in essence 
miniature picture books; they were 
instructional, certainly, like every- 
thing else destined for the hands of 
children according to the slow-dying 
prescription of Puritanism, but at 
the same time objects to be played 
with and enjoyed. Publishers had 
come to realise that the young are 
much more likely to be attracted to 
reading matter which is generously 
illustrated with pictures. The very 
conception, moreover, novel around 
1800 and obviously highly success- 
ful, of boxing a whole set of minia- 
ture books in wooden cases, made up 
as simply and cheaply as might be 
to resemble proper book-cases, was 
bound to appeal to children. For 
the parents, too, the possibility of 
purchasing a whole library of books 
on different subjects suitable for 
their offspring at a price only a frac- 
tion of an ordinary novel (The In- 
fant’s Library, for instance, was 
advertised at six shillings for the 
whole set boxed) had its obvious 
attraction: it would keep them 
occupied for a while. 


According to an _ engraved 
paper label on the back of its 
varnished case, The Infant's Library 
was “‘Made and sold by John Marshall, Printer 
and Bookseller, No. 4, Aldermary Churchyard, 
London, where may be had a great variety of 
books and schemes, for the instruction and 
amusement of young people.’ Mr. S. Roscoe, 
who has investigated the bibliography of John 
Marshall’s publication, gives the years 1800-0t 
as the approximate date of publication; no 
earlier series of this kind have come to light so 
far, although there were numerous subsequent 
imitations and the work was reprinted in 1819. 

The full set consisted of 16 books, and 


20 Infant's Library. 


What a good > 
boy this is to be 
~ Jearning his leffon 
 althoughit is not 
{chool time ; his 
matter, nodoubt, 
will reward him, ~ 


6 ins. high and the books about 2 ins. square. 
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FRONT OF A BOX CONTAINING THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY, ONE OF THE EARLY- 
19th-CENTURY SETS OF MINIATURE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. The boxes were generally about 


(Right) A MINIATURE HISTORIC LIBRARY WITH 
THE SLIDING FRONT REMOVED. Each volume contains about four dozen pictures, with extensive 


explanatory texts 


there is good reason to assume that these could 
not be bought separately. The boxes, 5% ins. 
high and 32 ins. wide, are not very elaborate, 
being made up of thin plain varnished boards 
glued together. Even so, with the hint of a 
cornice and a coloured representation of a 
bureau stuck on to the sliding front, they evoke 
not unsuccessfully the impression of a miniature 
book-case. Indeed, there existed several 
designs, the first consisting of a glazed front 
with an indication of curtains beneath the 
Chippendale lattice-work and three drawers 


OPEN PAGE OF THE INFANT’S LIBRARY (1800-01), WHICH IS THE EARLIEST SET 
OF SUCH BOOKS KNOWN. “The text is rarely free of a moralising undertone” 


under; another, and possibly later one, shows 
the influence of the Gothick taste and has a 
cupboard, instead of drawers, below. The 
sliding front removed reveals four compart- 
ments of shelves, each holding four of the tiny 
books measuring a little less than 234 ins. by 
2 ins., and most of them having no more than 
32 pages within their paper boards. Though 
uniform in size, they present an exciting and 
gay array of colours—pink, green, white, blue, 
orange, violet, black or brown—each with a 
printed label in a contrasting colour. 

Nor were the contents ill-adapted to amuse 
small children just learning to read. The first 
volume, inevitably, contains a pictorial alpha- 
bet made up of 26 wood-cuts facing the actual 
letter described, and the second provides a 
reading and spelling book without any illus- 
trations. Thereafter, however, amusement pre- 
vails over the educational purpose, at least in 
the choice of subjects. One book each is devoted 
to boys’ and girls’ games, others to animals, 
flowers, furniture and other domestic objects, 
and finally quite a number to simple outdoor - 
scenes and landscapes with a short description. 
The emphasis, indeed, is on the pictures, rather 
crude engravings, but not without the charm of 
simplicity. 

The text, some two dozen words facing 
each picture, is certainly not complicated either, 
though rarely free of a moralising undertone. 
An engraving of a little boy sitting with a book 
by the side of a stream, for instance, points this 
moral: ‘‘What a good boy this is to be learning 
his lesson although it is not school time; his 
master, no doubt, will reward him,’’ while a 
picture of a swing in the charming book of little 
girls’ games inspires the author of the text to 
give the following warning; ‘This is a very 
dangerous play and very improper for young 
ladies.”’ The didactive purpose is avowed in the 
final volume of the set, A Short History of 
England for the Infant’s Library, which consists. 
of 34 woodcut portraits of kings and queens, 
with short explanations. 


oY ‘amcon  carwig a 
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ENGRAVING FROM 4 SHOR. 
HISTORIC LIBRARY. (Mid. 


As an aid for those small ch 
on learning the French language 
duced a corresponding Bzbliothéqu 
identical in make-up and appearai 
two volumes in my possession 
vocabulary in the form of stories, with transla- 
tions, such as this: “ Here are sc ie bee-hives. 
The bees have some stings, but th: y not me will 
sting, if I not them do some hui. I love the 
bees because that they make some good honey.” 

The Infant's Library, despite a somewhat 
excessive leaning towards moral exhortation, 
strikes one as a production which catered, with 
some imagination, for the capacity and taste of 

little children. A Miniature Hisiovic Library, 
published by Darton, Harvey and Darton, was 
a collection for somewhat older children and was 
highly conscious of its overriding educational 
purpose. The book-case box, which is slightly 
larger than that of the earlier library, was made 
to hold eight of the miniature books measuring 
24 ins. by 24 ins., but the set about which I 
write is composed of nine volumes all identically 
bound in red leather. They are not numbered, 
but London in Miniature, with Engravings of tts 
Public Buildings and Antiquities, published in 
1814, may have been the first. 

It opens with an introduction, thus: “Come, 
little boy, and listen to what I have got to tell 
you. I have been to London, a very famous 
city where there are a great many fine build- 
ings such as Churches, Palaces, bridges and 
other curious things to be seen. I will give you 
an account of the fine sights that are to be 
viewed there, and when you grow up a great 
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ENGRAVING FROM THE LONDON 
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Al Tree Negro and his Slave asceruting a Palm. 


THE SAME SERIES 


bey T will take you to London.” The anony- 
mous author then proceeds, with the aid of 
engravings “from drawings by Alfred Mills,” to 
take his juvenile reader through the various 
sights of London, including the Horse Guards, 
Billingsgate and even a short visit.to the Royal 
Academy. 

The individual books of A Miniature His- 
toric Library, though fewer in number than those 
making up The Infant's Library, are consider- 
ably stouter. Each one contains approximately 
four dozen pictures, and where in the earlier 
publication two or three dozen words at the out- 
side were all that was allowed for the descrip- 
tive letterpress, the Historic Library has quite 


some two or three pages of close print. They | 


are, in fact, miniature text-books for home 
study. 

Two volumes are devoted to English 
history, another to the Bible, and one to the 
kings of England; space is found for general 
reflections on the character of each monarch, 
and even on the “late’’ (Napoleonic) wars and 
the distress they brought. The informative text 
in these historical volumes, as well as the 
descriptions and the plates in the books devoted 
to birds and to beasts, can boast of a fairly high 
standard of accuracy compared with the atroci- 
ous chap-books with which children had to be 
content for large parts of the 18th century. 

The prints in the volume devoted to cos- 
tumes, on the other hand—a rather strange 
choice for such a collection in any case—pro- 
vides some rather curious pieces. My own 
favourite is the little picture which bears the 


MINIATURE VOLUME OF THE HISTORIC LIBRARY. 


191597 
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A Chinese Man with Puppies 
end. Rats to sell for pies. 


HISTORY OF THE BIBLE AND NEW TESTAMENT, ONE OF THE VOLUMES IN A MINIATURE 
e and right) ENGRAVINGS FROM COSTUMES OF DIFFERENT NATIONS, ANOTHER VOLUME IN 


caption “A Free Negro and his Slave ascending 
a Palm,” in which the Negro’s costume consists 
of a kind of skull-cap and a pair of shorts such 
as ladies now wear at Wimb.edon. As for the 
volume Biography, it contains, rather surpris- 
ingly for latter-day readers, at least one entry 
which has found no place in the more ample 
store-house of the Dictionary of National 
Biography : the portrait of James Hay Beattie, 
“who could read and write well when he was 
seven years old. Being desirous of doing only 
what was right, he left off dancing and fowling, 
and though he continued fishing, it was not of 
the kinds which give great pain to the poor 
animal.” 

The Infant's Libyvary and A Miniature 
Historic Library, attractively produced in their 
wooden book-cases, were a real effort of the 
early 19th century to provide children with 
instruction without tears. To judge from the 
number of similar ventures and imitations, like 
The Bookcase of Knowledge, The Infant's Own 
Bookcase and The Juvenile Library, they were 
a great commercial success and had an extensive 
circulation. I have come across one of the books 
of The Infant's Libyary (English edition) as far 
afield as Nantes, in France. 

Alas, so fragile were these little books and 
even their boxes that not many complete sets 
appear to have survived; of some of these 
publications, indeed, a few odd books are all 
that are at present known. These boxed sets 
clearly deserve more attention from collectors 
than they have hitherto received. 

First illustration: Charles W. Traylen. 
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(Middle) 
ENGRAVED IN THE NATURAL HISTORY OF FORTY-EIGHT QUADRUPEDS. (Right) ENGRAVING FROM THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF 48 BIRDS 
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Elisabeth is supposed to be a pure-bred 

border collie, but something must have 
gone wrong in her ancestry, as her coat is short. 
Otherwise she has many characteristics of the 
collie, the chief of which is that she looks upon 
my lioness as her sheep—in fact, something that 
she is responsible for. 

Neghesti came by air from Somaliland when 
she was three months old. I brought her up as I 
have brought up all the other lions I have dealt 
with, on milk and meat. It was a year since my 
last lioness, Mshumba, died of tick-fever, which 
lions are not supposed to get. Mshumba had 
been a real friend to me and I was very upset 
when she died. So I wanted to get another lion 
cub. 

It took me a year to achieve my purpose, 
and then I had to search as far as Somaliland, 
where permits and the like are more easily 
obtained to-day than here in Kenya. Neghesti 
is the Amharic word for empress. Perhaps 
Somaliland lions differ slightly from ours here; 
Neghesti has always been a much more nervous 
animal than any lion I have known. She also 
suffers from claustrophobia. Whereas Mshumba 
always wanted to come into the house, Neg- 
hesti’s instinct is to get out of it. She insists on 
coming in only when it is really inconvenient for 
me—for example, when she is covered in mud or 
when I have nervous guests. 

When she had been here two months and 
nad by degrees been introduced to the house— 
her first month she spent exclusively in my bed- 
room and in the bathroom—lI thought she better 
have a puppy to play with, as she appeared 
bored when not playing with me. Dogs are a 
great help with lions. My other two dogs, a 
boxer and an Airedale, were very good with 
Mshumba, but nothing compared with this 
little bitch. I called her Elisabeth, because she 
was absurdly small when she came, and the name 
was so incongruous for her. She was covered in 
mange, which I cured by dipping her every day 
in a proprietary solution. When she and 
Neghesti first met the puppy was frightened, 
but Neghesti was intrigued and rather pleased. 
She put out an exploratory paw to touch the 
puppy which snarled and retreated. I left them 
to it; I thought they would make friends better 
unobserved, like children. 


IN ‘Bisabeth is a year-old lioness and 


NEGHESTI SITTING AT THE DRESSING-TABLE. “It isn’t exactly peaceful having your 
early morning tea with a lion cub” 


In a few days 
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A LIONESS IN THE BEDROOM — 


By PAULETTE LLOYD GREAME 


NEGHESTI, THE AUTHOR’S TAME LIONESS, WITH ELISABETH THE COLLIE. 
Neghesti has the run of the author’s Kenya home, and when a cub used to come into her 
bedroom every morning 


where she had her bottle. 
wait for my tea until she had finished, as lions, 


Elisabeth had got over the strangeness of 
Neghesti’s smell. Elisabeth was not only 
younger than the lioness by a month, but only 
about one third of her size. This inequality is 
growing worse every day, but what the little dog 
lacks in size she makes up in courage. 

As long as they were very young Neghesti 
went on sleeping in my bathroom, only some- 
times on my bed, as I found her a restless bed- 
fellow. The dog slept in a shed, as her habits 
were not very clean. We had a routine one has 
with babies. With the morning tea came a 
bottle for the cub on the same tray. Then the 
house-boy opened the connecting door into the 
bathroom, and Neghesti rushed up on to my bed, 


I, of course, had to 


after all, come first. It isn’t exactly peaceful 
having your early morning tea with a lion cub. 

She used to like to lie behind me on the 
pillows, which was neither clean nor comfortable 
as whenever I wanted to take a sip at my fast- 
cooling tea she thought she would like to see 
what I was doing and would give my arm a tap, 
spilling the tea. The cub’s favourite haunt in my 
bedroom was under the frill of the dressing- 
table which filled the whole of a large bay- 
window; she loved to play hide-and-seek under- 
neath it. When a house-boy came in she just 
appeared from one of the folds and “‘blew” at 
him, warning him off. The cub and the dog 
soon learnt each other’s name. 

When Neghesti was bigger and her manners 
in the house still did not improve, I had a small 
run made for her for the night. This is attached 
to the kitchen. The kitchen window leads 
into it and, though it also has a door, I and 
the animals usually use the window. The window 
was left open at night, and if it rained the lioness 
came and slept in the kitchen. The dog was left 
in the shed, as together they just about wrecked 
the kitchen one night. 

When Elisabeth was let out in the morning 
all she was interested in was getting to the lion. 
She looked ludicrous rushing into the kitchen 
and leaping into the “‘lion’s den’”’. 

Neghesti broke all the panes in one of my 
long louvre windows. I didn’t mind while the 
good weather was on, but when the rains came it 
was rather cold. Before the panes were replaced, 
when I let the lioness and the dog out of the run 
they used to rush into the sitting-room, lioness 
first and dog behind, and out with one leap 
through the broken window. It looked like a 
circus act, this leaping of lioness and dog. I used 
to let them out first thing in the morning, but 
the dairy-boys swore that the cows’ milk yield 
dropped because they smelt the lioness, and my 
old Kipsigis herdsman complained bitterly that 
he couldn’t take the cows out because Neghesti 
lay up in a gully near by. So now she has to wait 
for the cows to be out. 

She used to disappear for the day, which 
was very boring for Elisabeth, who stayed 
around the house. When evening came I could 
see the little dog watching to see when the lion- 
ess would appear, which she always did. Some- 
times she was a bit late and I got slightly 
agitated. But she has never failed to come 
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“NEGHESTI LIKES TO SiT 


BESIDE ME ON THE SETTEE, AND HER LOVE IS RATHER PAINFUL 
(Right) “WHEN SHE HASN’T SEEN ME FOR A DAY OR TWO SHE GREETS ME BY STANDING ON HER HIND LEGS AND 
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AT TIMES.” 


LITERALLY EMBRACING MY NECK WITH HER PAWS” 


back, and lately she does not go away as far as 
she used to. 

There is a picture window oi five by eight 
feet in my sitting-room and one of four and a 
half by seven in the bay of my bedroom. Lately 
Neghesti has taken to washing these windows 
when she wants to come in. If she sees me at my 
dressing-table she rears up, looking at me 
through the glass, and starts her washing. This 
scares the life out of me, as I can see that the 

_ window will give one of these days. 

Although the two animals love each other so 
much, they are very jealous, especially the dog. 
I cannot play and pet the lioness without con- 
stant interference. on the part of Elisabeth. 
Neghesti likes to sit beside me on the settee 
and her love is rather painful at times. When 

_she hasn’t seen me for a day or two she greets 

’ me, ratherlike Mshumba did, bystand- 
ing on her hind legs and literally 
embracing my neck with her paws. It 
isall I can dotostand upto her weight; 
Thaveto bracemyself to withstand the 
impact and she is taller than I am. 

The other day she was rather off 
colour. First I thought she had 
worms; since losing Mshumba I have 
been nervous of any signs of illness, 
so, although officially lions do not get 
tick-fever, I thought I would look at 
her gums. When the gums are blood- 
less, it means tick-fever. Neghesti had 
a rooted objection to letting me see 
her gums. I finally had to roll on the 
grass with her to get a glimpse of her 
mouth and saw to my horror that the 
gums were completely pale. 

I had to inject her with phena- 
medine, but that is easier said than 
done when the patient is a lion. I 
knew I could never do it unless she 
was put out first. I gave her seven 
capsules of nembutal, enough to kill 
a human being, but I knew she could 
take much more. I had to wait three 

- hours until the drug showed any signs 
of working. Then she started going 
around like a drunkard and was very 
peeved, as she was frightened at her 
condition: I have seen that happen 
before with animals; they are afraid 
of themselves, so to say. When 
Neghesti was getting sleepy and re- 
fused to play, it was touching to 


WE 


watch Elisabeth’s obvious worry. She kept 
nuzzling the lion as if to say: “‘Come on; what’s 
up with you?” 

It was dark by the time I thought I might 
attempt the injection. When I thought Negh- 
esti sufficiently sleepy I told my house-boy to 
get a blanket, throw it over her head and hold 
her down. He threw the blanket all right, but 
Neghesti gave a roar and a leap, and the boy 
was out of sight. I realised that I had to do it 
alone. When bending over a lion one is very 
vulnerable; she could easily have clawed my 
face and arms, and I might have failed to give 
her the injection or the needle might have broken 
in her if she had given a heave. I crouched 
down by her and stroked her neck; then I 
pinched it hard and at last, with my heart in my 
mouth, I jabbed the needle into her. She never 


moved, and what a relief it was when it was over! 

During the night I went to see the lioness 
and found her fast asleep, with the little dog 
curled up by her flank, guarding her. Next 
morning Neghesti was still drowsy and Elisabeth 
wouldn’t budge from her side; if anybody but 
me entered the run she would growl. Later 
Neghesti woke up and was let out and within a 
few hours she was all right again. 

I wanted to see her gums again. She was 
lying on the grass, and I stepped over her and 
bent down. She gave one jump and sent me 
flying and, as she upset me, she struck my knee 
with all her weight. My knee gave a crack like 
a breaking twig and I nearly fainted with agony. 
Nothing was broken, but I have water on the 
knee and have been lame now for three weeks. 

Still, it is worth it. 


NEGHESTI WASHING THE WINDOW TO SHOW THAT SHE WANTS TO COME IN 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE ROOMS 


FROM PORCELAIN TO GOLD SNUFF BOXES 


By FRANK DAVIS 


\ 


1._MEISSEN SOUP TUREEN AND COVER, PAINTED BY LOWENFINCK. £2,500. (Right) 


Sotheby’s on December 3, by which I 

mean something for nearly everybody 
interested in pottery and porcelain, not exclud- 
ing the non-opulent. In this case prices ranged 
from £3 for two early Persian pottery bowls of 
no great consequence to £2,500 paid for a rare 
Meissen soup tureen. Some will argue, perhaps, 
that no porcelain tureen in the whole world can 
possibly be worth that amount, and must then 
be reminded that on November 9, at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries, New York, in the Lurcy sale, 
a Sévres Rose Pompadour tureen and cover of 
the year 1757 changed hands at 29,000 dollars. 
This piece, only 113 inches in length, had two 
branch-shaped handles and four flaring scrolled 
feet and was painted with clusters of flowers and 
leaves on a rose-pink ground. The cover was 
similarly decorated, with a knob composed of a 
sprig of artichokes and leeks. Altogether a 
singular gem from the finest period of the 
Sévres factory ! 

The Meissen tureen (Fig. 1) cannot be com- 
pared with this for either grace or subtlety, but 
none the less it is rare and fine enough. Sent up 
for sale by Lord Cottesloe, it was a part of the 
great service known as the Hamburg tankard 
service painted by A. F. von Lowenfinck with 
fantastic landscapes—pagodas, fir-trees, moun- 
tains, a man being drawn in a cart by a goat, 
others playing musical instruments or holding 
umbrellas; in short, a typical European repre- 
sentation of the fabulous Far Eastern world. It 


P AHERE was a nice sort of ceramic sale at 
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LESS Z BOUL 


SLIPWARE POT, DATED 1699. £80 


bears the crossed swords mark in blue and the 
painter’s monogram on the cover. ; 

Less imposing, and to many minds the most 
attractive type of all Meissen porcelain, was a 
yellow-ground tea and coffee set of octagonal 
form (Fig. 3), with each piece painted in puce 
monochrome with landscapes in panels (£400). 

About twenty lots of porcelain from the 
short-lived factory at Bow, all. in Japanese 
Kakiemon style, were a reminder that, in the 
mid 18th century, Japanese wares were no less 
eagerly imitated by the infant English potteries 
than Chinese. Indeed, as most people were 
singularly hazy about geography, few realised 
that there was any difference between the two 
countries. The octagonal bowl and stand of 
Fig. 4 (one of a pair) is an attractive sample from 
this small collection (W. A. Burdett-Coutts). 
The two changed hands at £80, and the series of 
twenty averaged about £45 each. 

Two Bow oddities—that seems to be the 
right word—-were a pair of sphinxes in various 
colours—mauve, yellow, manganese, étc.—well 
known to the more learned ceramic enthusiasts 
from the exhibition of the English Ceramic Circle 
in 1948, and of interest to others largely because 
the heads are probably of the actress Peg 
Woffington. These realised £160. 

Among various pieces of early Staffordshire 
pottery the robust slipware pot of Fig. 2, 
decorated on a pale cream-coloured slip ground 


‘with a design of tulips in dark ‘brown and with 


the rim inscribed with the hospitable legend 


22 EARLY STAFFORDSHIRE | 
il 


“The best is not too good for you”’ and the date 
1699, sold for £80. An early-16th-century jug of 
the usual mediaeval shape—a form that re-| 
mained remarkably constant during many 
generations, with its oviform body, cup-shaped | 
neck with pinched spout and loop handle—made 
£15. 


A far cry from these rustic useful wares to” 
the fashionable snuff boxes of mid-18th-century ° 
Paris—those gold and enamelled trifles from ° 
which, if all else had been destroyed in some 
overwhelming national disaster, later genera- - 
tions could have deduced the exquisite standards - 
of taste which guided the decorative arts during 
the reigns of Louis XV and his grandson. 

Two, from the middle of the century, - 
which provide an agreeable contrast and 
are worthy representatives of a wide range 
of such things were sold at Christie’s on 
Décember 11. The first, which realised 370 gns. 
(Fig. 5), has lid, sides and base chased in vari- 
coloured golds with flower sprays on a sun-ray 
ground in borders of chased berried foliage, the 
thumb-piece set with three diamonds added at 
a later date (Paris, 1754). The second (Fig. 6), 
made in Paris in 1750, has lid, sides and base 
enamelled with translucent blue groups of pas- 
toral figures, sheep and goats in a border of 
thistles and convolvuluses with gold centres and 
green foliage on an engraved diapered chequer- 
pattern ground. This went for 880 gns. The 
first is less than 3 ins. in width, the second is 
34 ins. 


3.—PART OF A MEISSEN YELLOW-GROUND TEA AND COFFEE SET OF 23 PIECES. £400 
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I am always at a loss to explain differences 
in price in a case of this sort; all one can say is 
presumably that the average taste prefers a con- 
trast of colours and the combination of enamel 
and gold to plain gold, however beautifully 
chased. It is customary to show such jewel-like 
objects in public collections in glass cases on a 
table so that one can look down at them. 
|Obviously they deserve not merely to be seen, 
but to be handled, for handling is one of the 
{notable joys of ownership. This is impossible 
jin a museum, and the problem of displaying 
|them to advantage is not always satisfactorily 
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solved. 


| genious manner. 
there had been arranged on eac 
corridor in long horizontal cases 
‘about 18 ins. in height; the ca 
fully illuminated from within 
were seen against a background 
You could then see both lids 
appreciate the extraordinary 
workmanship. 

There are many, perhaps, \ 
trifle disconcerting to read on a: 
Faberge, that Russified Frenchn 
darling of every court in Europe 
World War, taken seriously as 
successor of the Paris jeweller a 
the Ancien Régime. The market 
ously enough, as a few of the 
below for some of his charming 
sense make abundantly clear, 
enthusiastic admirers hail him a 
Benvenuto Cellini. 

Without going quite as far 
him with that talented craftsn 
impossible to deny him the credi 
ally fine workmanship in the m 
ture frames, parasol handles, clo 
forth which were turned out ir 
by his establishments at St. | 


Moscow, and for a quite singul: 


‘his miniature animal carvings. 


The incompai 


When I was last at the Louvre I found that 
the difficulty had been overcome in a most in- 
‘able collection 


side of a dark 
t eye level and 
5 were beauti- 
nd the boxes 
f black velvet. 
ind sides and 
clicacy of the 


o will find ita 
| discover Carl 
1 who was the 
efore the first 
the legitimate 
| enameller of 
akes him seri- 
rices recorded 
dieces of non- 
ind his more 
an Edwardian 


is to compare 
n, it is surely 
for exception- 
riad little pic- 
kk cases and so 
such numbers 
etersburg and 
c ingenuity in 


4.—ONE OF A PAIR OF BOW BOWLS AND STANDS IN JAPANESE STYLE. £80 


However much the more austere among us 
may deplore those elaborate Easter eggs he 
fashioned each year for the Russian Imperial 
family, it remains a matter of individual taste 
whether he can be regarded as better as gold- 
smith than as lapidary. Most of us cheerfully 
throw our critical standards out of the window 
when faced by a menagerie of his cats, hippo- 
potamuses, mice, frogs and elephants, with or 
without jewelled eyes, carved in chalcedony or 
Siberian jade or bowenite or some other hard- 
stone, and as arule from | in. to 24 ins. in height 
or width. 

A very nice lot of Faberge carvings came up 
at Sotheby’s on November 25 (Fig. 7). They had 


been sent by the King of the Hellenes. All 
are 12 ins. in length. 

Other prices for similar objects ranged from 
£65 to £860, the latter sum being paid for a 
rather more elaborate piece—a frog snuff box 
in pale-green jade, the mouth indicated by a 
band of silver-gilt set with rose diamonds, the 
eyes of cabochon rubies and the silver-gilt lid 
in the base enamelled in red. An obsidian figure 
of a cat in another property, seated on its 
haunches with its tail curled behind its crossed 
front paws—reflecting a remarkably accurate 
piece of observation and, in the opinion of many, 
all the better for the lack of jewelled eyes— 
went for £450. 


5.—GOLD 
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7.—FABERGE CARVINGS. (Left to right) 


Jade 


370 GUINEAS. 


(Right) 6.—GOLD 
880 GUINEAS 


Y) 


pig with ruby eyes; £220; bowenite frog with olivine eyes, £290; grey 
with ruby eyes, £310 


SNUFF BOX, PARIS, 1750. 


agate rhinoceros 
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The medieval great hall and other rooms were 

redecorated about 1770 in the time of Sir Walter 

Vavasour, sixth baronet. The chapel, the intertor 

of which is illustrated, has never witnessed any 
but Roman Catholic forms of worship. 


Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, hoping that at 

York he would meet James V of Scotland, 
who, however, prudently declined the invitation. 
A few miles north of Doncaster, Cuthbert Tun- 
stall, the Bishop of Durham, acted as cicerone 
and ‘‘took upon him to shew his Majestie one of 
ye greatest & richest Vallies that ever he fownd 
in all his traviles through Europe.” William 
Vavasour, the owner of Hazlewood at the time, 
recorded this lesson which the King was given 
about the geography of the rich plain of York, 
and he went on to add with native pride: 
“Very neare ye center of this Vally is seated 
upon ye riseing of a hill ye Mannor house of 
Hasslewood where ye antient name & familie 
of Vavasoure has continued & dwelt ever since 
ye time of William ye Conqueror as by good 
record appeareth.’’ He then proceeded to enum- 
erate the manors, parks, chases, rivers, water 
mills, ‘“cole mines,’’? market towns, iron forges, 
and much else “within 8 miles of this house (or 
little more),”’ not forgetting “sport & pleasure 

. in ye artes of hunting, haiking, fishing & 
fowling.’”’ Finally, he alluded to the quarries 
at Hazlewood, out of which “hath bene taken 
ye Cathedrall church of Yorke, ye Minster of 
Howden, Selby & Beverley, ye Abbey of St. 
Marys in Yorke, Thornton Colledge in Linkolne- 
sheire & divers other Churches.” 

It is remarkable what an immense pan- 
orama can be obtained from an elevation of only 
250 feet, but Hazlewood stands on the last 
height south of the Wharfe before the flat lands 
begin. The view extends from the Hambleton 
Hills on the horizon north-eastward (Fig. 1) 
to the Lincolnshire Wolds, far away to the 
south-east. From the roofs of the Castle you 
can see the towers of York Minster (124 
miles off) and also, it is said, those of Lincoln, 
but as Lincoln is over 50 miles distant, it would 
call for powerful field glasses and an exception- 
ally clear day. Down in the valley of the little 
River Cock, not much more than a mile to the 
east, is the field where the bloody Battle of 


Ti 1541, Henry VIII made a progress through 


aie 


one 
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HAZLEWOOD CASTLE, YORKSHIRE—IL 


THE HOME OF MR. AND MRS. RICHARD FAWCETT 


<— 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 
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1.—LOOKING NORTH-EASTWARD OVER THE COURTYARD FROM THE WEST 
END OF THE HOUSE 


Towton was fought in 1461, on Palm Sunday. The 
clash of arms and the shouts of the combatants 
are said to have been heard in the chapel at 
Hazlewood while the household was at Mass. 
The William Vavasour who made the 
“observations” about Hazlewood and the sur- 
rounding country witnessed the end of the old 
order in England and did not conform with 
the new. He was a child when he succeeded his 
father in 1524 and he died in 1572. He was twice 
Sheriff of Yorkshire, in 1548 and 1563, and he 
was knighted. His son, and successor, John, 
lived until 1609, but as he had no children, 
Hazlewood passed to his brother, Ralph, of 
Woodhall, whose grandson, Thomas, was 


created a baronet in 1628. There is a family 


2—THE ENTRANCE FRONT AS REMODELLED IN THE 18th CENTURY. The 
centre embodies the walls of the late-13th-century great hall 


tradition that through the influence of Anne 
Vavasour, who was a maid of honour to Queen 
Elizabeth, Hazlewood was exempted from 
molestation and that the chapel was left undis- 
turbed. Anne, however, was of the Copman- 
thorpe family and only distantly related to the 
Vavasours of Hazlewood. The well-known por- 
trait of her, formerly at Ditchley, showing her 
in an elaborately embroidered dress with full 
farthingale, now belongs to the Armourers’ and 
Brasiers’ Company. The Vavasours did not 
escape the fines that were imposed on Roman 
Catholics, and Sir Thomas compounded for his 
recusancy by an annual payment of £150. 
When the Civil War broke out, the Vava- 
sours of Hazlewood were not slow to show their 
loyalty to the King. Three sons of Sir Thomas 
were actively engaged. The eldest, Sir Walter, 
second baronet, was colonel of ;a regiment of 
horse, with his brother, William; serving under 
him as a major. A third brother, Thomas, was 
killed at Marston Moor. Essex, Sir William 
Fairfax and the latter’s uncle, Lord Fairfax, all 
assisted Sir Walter in an awkward predicament, 
and through their chivalrous action he was able 
to escape to Holland. In a letter from Leyden 
to his brother, William, he wrote (December 25, 
1644): “The York defeat . . . made me resolve 
for this country; which I had not attained, but 
that poor Fairfax was the civilest in the world to 
me. Here, I thank God, I can live free from the 
servitude of my countrymen, till I shall be able 
to do better.”’ The death of Lord Fairfax in 1648 
made his position more difficult, and on his 
return to England he found that. his estates 
had been leased to John Troutbeck, ‘“‘Surgeon- 
General of the Northern Brigade.’”’ Troutbeck 
stated in a petition, dated May 3, 1652, that he 
had “‘laid out in Hazlewood £80 to make it wind 
and water tight” and that he had paid annuities 
of £40 to Sir Walter’s brothers, Peter, John and 
William. In 1653, John Rushworth and Gilbert 
Crouch bought the manor of Hazlewood from 
“the Treason Trustees”. However, ultimately Sir 
Walter regained his patrimony. He died in 1679, 
and was succeeded by his son, also Walter, the 
third baronet, who died in 1713 without issue. 


The next of kin was his cousin, Father 
Walter Vavasour, elder son of his uncle, Peter, 
who had practised as a doctor in York. At the 
Restoration Peter Vavasour founded the Society 
of Yorkshire Brethren for the support of aged 
and infirm priests of his religion. Father Walter 


3.—THE GREAT HALL. IT WAS TRANSFORMED INTO A CLASSIC INTERIOR ABOUT 1770, PERHAPS FROM DESIGNS 


was a Jesuit and did not assume his 
title to the baronetcy. It seems to have 
been given by courtesy to his younger 
brother, Peter, who died in 1735, five 
years before him, and was buried in 
the chapel at Hazlewood. This Peter’s 
son, another Walter, succeeded as 
fifth baronet. His eldest son, Sir 
Walter the fifth, followed in 1766 as 
sixth baronet but, having no children, 
was succeeded in 1802 by his brother, 
Thomas. Seventh and last baronet of 
the first creation, Sir Thomas died un- 
married in 1826, when the male line 
of the Vavasours of Hazlewood came to 
an end. : 

In the first article we were mainly 
concerned with the fortified manor 
house which Sir William le Vavasour 
received licence to crenellate in 1290. 
At intervals his descendants altered 
and enlarged the building until by 1800 
it had assumed an 18th-century appear- 
ance, although on the south front 
battlements still recalled its earlier 
history (Fig. 2). Those on the two pro- 
jecting wings of the front (only one of 
which appears in the photograph) are, 
however, 18th-century embellishments. 
There is a little drawing of Hazlewood, 
as it was about 1720, in a sketch-book 
in the British Museum that belonged to 
John Warburton, the 18th-century 
antiquary (Lansdowne MS 914, f. 209). 
It is now known that the sketches, all 
of Yorkshire subjects, were made by 
Samuel Buck, who on his own account 
and with his brother, Nathaniel, pro- 
duced the extensive series of engravings 
of English towns, castles and abbeys. 
The sketch of Hazlewood is inscribed 
‘‘Heslewood Hall. The Seat of Sr Pet. 
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BY CARR OF YORK 


4.—THE MAIN STAIRCASE 
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Vavasour.” Rough as it is, it is valu- 
able in showing that the two projecting 
wings on the entrance front had 
gables. Probably it acquired its sym- 
metry in the time of the first baronet, 
Sir Thomas, for on the right-hand wing, 
between the lower pair of windows, 
there is a stone shield carved with the 
Vavasour coat impaling that of his 
wife, Ursula Giffard, of Chillington in 
Staffordshire. The battlements above 
the hall in the middle of the front are 
shown in the sketch. They are 
medizval. 

Rainwater heads on the entrance 
front have the arms of Vavasour 
impaling Crosland. It was the third 
baronet who married Jane Crosland, 
and one may assume that in his time 
(1679-1713) alterations were made to 
the house to make it more up to date, 
though not much work remains that 
can be attributed to him. He may have 
given the windows of the front their 
present shape, and he was probably 
responsible for the fine flight of stone 
steps with their outward-curving rail- 
ings. The terrace and balustrade on 
either side, filling in the recess, were 
added by Mr. E. O. Simpson in 1910. 
Mr. Simpson also took out the sash 
windows and put in the present frames. 
Inside, the third baronet probably re- 
decorated some of the rooms, but his 
work has given place to the extensive 
alterations made by the sixth baronet. 

In 1766, when he succeeded his 
father, the sixth baronet was a young 
man of 22, and he did not marry until 
over 30 years later. He seems to have 
decided quite soon to transform the 
principal rooms of his medizval home 
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5.—CEILING OF THE DINING-ROOM 


by adapting them to the fashions of the time and 
to enlarge the building, adding rooms on the 
north side, and erecting or remodelling a north 
wing on the west side of the courtyard. An old 
photograph shows the courtyard elevations to 
have been of almost institutional severity, but, 
as explained last week, the projecting wing and 
part of the north-facing elevation were pulled 
down in 1910. The stable block on the north 
side of the courtyard was retained, together 
with a smaller building at the north-west corner 
of the court. These are seen in Fig. 1, taken 
from the roof at the west end of the house and 
looking over the site of the demolished wing. 
The stable block may have been built by the 
fifth baronet, about 1750. With its broad plain 
pediment and hipped roofs, it is rather sugges- 
tive of James Paine’s early, Kent-inspired 
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6 and 7.—FIREPLACE AND (right) DOORCASE 


manner. As a young man Paine had many 
commissions in the West Riding, and this might 


have been one of them, though there is no- 


allusion to it in the book of his designs which 
he published. 

In the absence of any documentary material 
the identity of the sixth baronet’s architect can 
only be guessed. The likeliest name to suggest 
is Carr of York. There is a Burlingtonian inspir- 
ation (to be found in much of Carr’s work) 
about the treatment of the great hall, with its 
impressive Doric order and deep cove cut back 
to give a vaulted effect and to admit clerestory 
lighting on the south side (Fig. 3). Carr sub- 
mitted a design of a similar character for 
remodelling the Elizabethan hall at Burton 
Constable, using, however, a Corinthian order 
with continuous entablature. His drawing for 


AS THE HALL 
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it is reproduced by Mr. Hussey in English Coun: 
try Houses, Early Georgian (Fig. 405). The | 
design for the hall at Hazlewood seems to have } 
been a later and finer version of it, but using | 
Doric, and with the decoration very restrainea, | 
so as to give full effect to the chiaroscuro op- } 
tained from the deep windows in the thick 
medieval walls, the bold projection of cornice 
and the broken entablature. Niches in the walls } 
and window embrasures add further shaaow |} 
effects. High up, in the lunettes above the |} 
cornice, oval medallions suspended by ribbons 
display the Vavasour ancestry in a series of | 
impaled shields. The Doric fireplace, of statuary | 
marble, concords with the architecture. Above | 
it, framed in an oval, there is a grisaille painting 
of the Call of David. This was tound in an attic, 
to which it had been relegated, and atter clean- 
ing was reinstated. 

The formation of this fine Classic interior 
probably entailed the removal of an upper floor, 
which, we surmised last week, was inserted in 
the hall some time in the 16th century. The 
entrance doorway (Fig. 2) is contemporary with 
the transformation of the hall, but there was a 
little saving of expense in the hall itself, where 
the old doors, with panels dating them about 
1700, were kept. Removal of the paint on the 
back of one of them has disclosed that they were | 
originally grained in imitation of walnut. Al 

A door on the north side of the hall in the 
westernmost bay opens into a little ante-room, 
which was treated as a rotunda with arched | 
niches in each quadrant. From it the north | 
doorway opens into the Tower Room, which 
was given anew fireplace and a wide bow 
windew overlooking the garden. East of the’ 
rotunda a corridor leads behind the hall to the 
rooms at the east end of the house and the 
chapel beyond; west, a door opens into the stair- 
case hall (Fig. 4). The stair, cantilevered from 
the walls, has a metal balustrade and is none the 
less effective for being kept very simple in treat- 
ment. The door seen in the photograph brings 
you into the drawing-room at the west end of 
the hall, but the Adamesque decoration here is 
not original, having been introduced by Mr. 
Simpson. 

At the east end of the hall the former 
dining-room and a smaller room retain the 
decoration given them by the sixth baronet. 
The handsome doorcases (Fig. 7) are of a type 
that Adam used several times and would there- 
fore have been familiar to Carr. The debt to 


IN THE DINING-ROOM, WHICH WAS REDECORATED AT THE SAME TIME 


bi 


Adam is seen equally in the 
design of the ceiling and frieze 
(Fig. 5). The fireplace (Fig. 6) 
has a beautifully carved tablet, 
showing Bacchic children with a 
goat which one of them is riding. 

Sir William le Vavasout’s 
late-13th-century chapel was 
originally an independent build- 
ing, but subsequent additions to 
the house have linked it on, and 
the west gallery which the family 
used as their pew can be entered 
direct from the house. The ii- 
terior (Fig. 8) seems to have been 
fitted up afresh by the third 
baronet, to whose time the alte v- 
piece and coved ceiling may 
be assigned, and perhaps also 
the gallery. The communion 
rail, which appears to be conten 
porary, is said to have come fro 
York Minster. A likely date f 
the work is 1680, which appea 
on the bell in the bell-cote abo 
the west gable. In that case S 
Walter will have set to wor 
almost as soon as he succeede 
his father, the Royalist colone 
The Corinthian altar-piece, whic 
is of stone, has pedestals carve 
with the Instruments of tt 
Passion. A dove issuing from < 
Glory surmounts a painting of th: 
Crucifixion. The carved pane 
forming the front of the altar als 
displays the Instruments of th 
Passion. Formerly there was a 
ante-pendium very finely worke« 
in gold thread on a silk grounc, 
which had formed part of a 
,portable altar used in James 
II’s reign by Dr. James Smith, after his 
appointment as Vicar Apostolic of the Northern 
District. 

Mention was made last week of the cross- 
legged effigies of two Vavasour knights. The 
monument on the left of Fig. 10 commemorates 
Sir Thomas, the first baronet, whose children are 
carved in relief on the side of the tomb chest, 
each with name.above; two, who died in infancy, 
are shown as chrisom babies. It is possible that 
the two kneeling figures wearing roughs do not 
belong to the monument and really represent 
Sir Thomas’s parents. The York antiquary, 
Torre, who recorded the monuments in the 
chapel in the latter part of the 17th century, 
mentions two kneeling figures in roughs on the 
north wall with a coat-of-arms identifying 
them as the parents of Sir Thomas. The early- 
18th-century monument shows Sir Walter, 
third baronet, with his widow, Jane Crosland, 
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9.—THE PRAYING FIGURES ON THE 
TERRACE 
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8.—INTERIOR OF THE CHAPEL. THE ALTAR-PIECE, COMMUNION RAIL AND CEILING 
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DATE FROM ABOUT 1680 


kneeling at his feet, and a cherub with the 
emblem of Faith. Several slabs on the floor 
mark the resting-places of earlier Vavasours, 
but the inscriptions have been worn away 


since Torre recorded them. Other slabs 
commemorate several of the Hazlewood 
chaplains. 


The beautiful garden extends north-west- 
ward from the house. It is enclosed by high yew 
hedges, and in the middle of the lawn there is a 
venerable yew with branches covering an 
immense area. On the terrace formed on the 
site of the demolished wing and overlooking a 
fountain pool are two pray- 
ing figures in stone, much 
worn (Fig. 9). They were 
brought from a_ position 
where the back drive begins. 
An octagonal Gothic build- 
ing known as the Chantry, 
which stands east of the 
courtyard at the end of the 
eastern approach, appears to 
have been built as a gazebo 
in the 18th century. 

Sir Thomas Vavasour, 
the seventh and last baronet 
of the first creation, left 
Hazlewood to his maternal 
cousin, Edward Marmaduke 
Stourton, who assumed the 
name of Vavasour and in 
whose favour the baronetcy 
was revived in 1828. Sir 
Edward’s son and successor 
died unmarried in 1885 and 
was succeeded by his 
nephew, Sir William, who 
sold the estate in 1908 to 
Mir He Ove sampson: of 
Leeds. Provision was made 
for the continuance of 
Roman Catholic worship in 
the chapel. Much restora- 
tion was carried out by Mr. 
Simpson, and, as we have 
seen, he reduced the house 
to more manageable propor- 
tions, but even so it remains 
very large with a labyrinth 
of rooms at the east end. In 
1953, when the future of 
Hazlewood was in doubt, the 


10.—VAVASOUR 


property was bought by Mr. Eric Fawcett, 
who lives at White Quarry Farm, a |mile 
away. 

The Castle is now the home of his son, Mr. 
Richard Fawcett, and it is pleasant to be able 
to add that the link with the ancient family that 
obtained Hazlewood at the Conquest has 


been restored, since Mrs. Richard Fawcett’s 
mother, Mrs. Reid, is a daughter of the late 
baronet’s younger brother, who settled in New 
Zealand. 

The chapel, great hall and gardens ave open 
to the public daily between 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. 


MONUMENTS ON THE SOUTH SIDE 


OF THE CHAPEL 
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interest, it is surprising to realise that 

black currants, as well as the red and 
white kinds, belong to the family Sawxifragaceae. 
They are all species of the genus Ribes, but the 
white currant is merely a form of the red 
currant; the cultivation of the two types is 
identical. 

Black currants, perhaps because they are 
rich in vitamin C, are grown more extensively 
than the red or white kinds, but it should not be 
forgotten that red currants also contain some of 
this important vitamin. The jelly that can be 
made with red currants is delectable, to be eaten 
with mutton, pheasant and venison, and the 
fruit, rich in pectin, is very useful for adding to 
other fruits for jam-making, to assist the setting 
of the preserve. White currants cannot claim 


A LTHOUGH, it is, perhaps, of only academic 


a 
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THE CULTIVATION OF CURRANTS 


By J. P. WOOD 


generous dressings of farm-yard manure—pig 
and poultry manure is ideal—compost or peat 
should be dug into the ground. Black currants 
make masses of fibrous roots close to the surface 
of the soil, and they appreciate annual mulches 
each spring with compost or manure. This will 
also help to smother weeds, but, if manure is 
scarce, straw can be used instead. Commercial 
growers spread a good thick layer over the 
ground and it gradually decomposes during 
theseason. This, however, may causea temporary 
shortage of nitrogen to the bushes unless a 
fertiliser, such as sulphate of ammonia, is given 
at 2 oz. per square yard. Potash also is needed, 
and sulphate of potash can be used each spring 
at 1 oz. per square yard. 

Apart from generous application of man- 
ure, black currants need pruning hard. After 


1.—WHITE CURRANTS, ATTRACTIVE TO LOOK AT AS WELL AS DELICIOUS. 
CROSS, A NEW EARLY VARIETY. It was raised at the Long Ashton Research Station in Somerset 


any vitamin content, but the fruit is delicious 
for dessert. If space is limited, red and white 
currants can be grown as cordons or fan-trained 
specimens on a wall or fence and, apart from its 
usefulness, the ripening fruit adds a colourful 
note to the fruit garden. Unfortunately, birds 
also find the fruit attractive and it is advisable 
to net the bushes to prevent serious harm. 

It is a sad thought that in a great many 
gardens black currants, in particular, are neg- 
lected and given little attention. This is rather 
surprising, as they respond so well to good culti- 
yvation. One of the commonest mistakes is to 
plant the bushes too closely. They must be 
given ample room to develop, and six feet should 
be allowed in each direction between the bushes. 
To obtain the maximum amount of fruit a good, 
well-drained and fertile soil is necessary, and 
the ground must be free of perennial weeds. 
When it is being prepared before planting 


planting, which can be done until early March, 
all the stems should be cut down to within a few 
inches of ground level. No fruit can be expected 
the following season, but the hard pruning should 
encourage strong new growth which will carry 
fruit the year afterwards. It may seem wasteful 
to cut out the shoots after planting, but, if it is 
not done, growth will be poor the following 
season. The prunings need not be thrown away 
and, if required, they can be used as cuttings. 

The pruning of established bushes can be 


’ undertaken as soon as the fruit has been picked, 


but it can also be done in autumn or winter. It 
should be remembered that fruit is carried 
mainly on one-year-old growths, and these can 
be distinguished as the wood is lighter in colour 
than the older growths. As many as possible of 
the older stems should be removed, the new 
growths being left for fruiting the following year. 
It is not always possible to cut out the old 
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growths to ground level, as this may mean | 
taking away strong young shoots. The old 
stems should be shortened back to whem 
a strong one-year-old shoot appears. 

Black currants can, unfortunately, becom . 
infected with a virus disease called reversion, — 
which is carried in the sap of the plant. Cuttings 
taken from a bush that is affected will naturally | 
carry the virus also. To combat the disease the 
Ministry of Agriculture has a scheme in opera~ 
tion whereby nurserymen can have their stocks 
inspected. If the plants are free from disease and 
true to its name, a health certificate is issued, 
and so it is wise to purchase only certified virus- 
free stock. This does not mean that the bushes 
are immune from the virus: they can become 
infected after planting in the garden. The virus 
is spread mainly by aphis or greenfly, which, 


(Right) 2—BLACK CURRANT MENDIP 


after feeding on an infected bush, can pass 
the virus to a healthy bush. The remedy, 
therefore, is to keep aphis down by regular 
spraying. 

Nearly everyone who has grown black 
currants will know of the trouble commonly 
called big bud. This is caused by microscopic 
mites which feed on the buds so that they 
become enlarged and rounded. Apart from 
picking off the swollen buds and burning them, 
the standard remedy for many years has been to 
spray with lime sulphur in the spring when the 
flowers hang like miniature bunches of grapes. 
Despite spraying, however, gardeners have 
found that it has not eliminated the pest 
entirely, and trials are being carried out with a 
new preparation called endrin, which has so far 
given better results than lime sulphur. It is, 
hewever, a little early to advocate endrin’s use 
generally; unfortunately it is toxic. 


| one of the latest to mature. It 


| mainly on one-year-old wood, t! 


There are a large number of black currant 
varieties from which to choose, and before 
purchasing new bushes it is wise to study the 
different kinds. They do not all ripen at the 
same time, and for a succession early, mid- 
season and late-maturing varieties can be 
planted. Several new ones have been introduced 


| comparatively recently. Mendip Cross, raised at 
| the Long Ashton Research Station, near Bristol, 
| is one of the best that ripens early. A good mid- 
‘season black currant for garden cultivation is 
|, Wellington XXX. It produces heavy crops of 


fruit and is also vigorous in growth. Baldwin is 


| well known as a late type, but it needs really 


good soil. Amos Black, raised by Mr. H. M. 
Tydeman, of East Malling Research Station, is 
2TOWS vigorously 
and fruits well. 

Whereas black currants produce fruit 
1e red and white 
is year’s growth 

This markedly 


currants bear fruit on the previ 
and also on the older wood. 
affects the method of prur:ig which, in- 
cidentally, is the same for goc:2berries. When 
a young bush is obtained from «*, nursery it will 
consist of a short stem, from which there will be 
three or four young shoots. Afte» planting these 
should be cut back by about ha’ their length to 
outward-pointing buds. They will continue 
growing: the following season ‘o extend the 
main stems. Any side growths ©1n be cut back 
to within ap inch of the older wood to form 
spurs. The aim is to have an ope1-centred bush 
made up of several upright main stems, each 
carrying spurs of older wood. 

The pruning of established bushes involves 
shortening the current season’s zrowth on the 
main stems each year by about h«ilf their length, 
and the young side shoots are cut back to within 
one or two buds of their base. 

Black currants are pruned hard to en- 
courage young growths from the base of the 


‘bush, but this is not desirable with red and 


white currants, and any growths that appear 
from ground level should be removed. 

Rich soils are not needed for red and white 
currants, which will do well in most garden soils 
provided it is not too heavy and poorly drained. 


) Annual mulches are beneficial and feeding each 


spring with a balanced fertiliser, such as the 
National Growmore mixture, will encourage 
good growth. If, however, the soil is light and 


A FOX IN 


NE occasionally hears of young foxes 
() being hand-reared, but it seems that 

there always comes a time when either 
the cub makes its escape or the foster-parents 
have to release it. The question is; Do any of 
these young foxes ever risk returning to places 
where they have been kept as pets? It is difficult 
to believe that they do. It is, perhaps, no less 
difficult to believe that a wild fox could be 
enticed into one’s garden for a regular evening 
meal. This, however, is precisely what has been 
happening in my garden for several weeks 

ast. 

: The first indication of a fox was a chicken’s 
head and neck deposited on my lawn. This 
occurred on one of the hottest days of the 
summer, and the offending offal had there- 
fore to be buried without delay. The fox then 
added insult to injury by rooting it out 
during the night and re-depositing it on the 
lawn. 

It was not until some weeks later that the 
culprit proved to be a fox, and not a dog. It 
was almost dark, and while tending a bonfire I 
saw what appeared to be a large cat moving in 
and out of the herbaceous border. The smoke 
formed a perfect screen, and the animal came to 
within a few feet of me. There was then no 
mistaking it for anything but a fox. My wife 
had a similar experience within a day or two. 
When gathering flowers one evening she was 
amazed to see my fox squatting on a path 
quietly grooming himself a few yards away. He 
paid little attention to her movements, and 
remained unconcerned even when she began 
“talking” to him. This encouraged her to think 
she could tame him, and she has now nearly 
succeeded in doing so. 

In fact, she and the fox have established a 
perfect understanding. If he is not in the garden 
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3.—PRUNING A NEWLY-PLANTED RED CURRANT. The stems are shortened by about 
(Right) 4.—A FAN-TRAINED RED CURRANT BEING PRUNED 


IN WINTER 


sandy, liberal dressings of farm-yard manure or 
compost should be dug into the ground when it 
is being prepared. As with black currants, plenty 
of space must be given; five feet should be 
allowed between the bushes. 

Cordon red or white currants are best 
trained from one-year-old rooted cuttings. A 
cordon is virtually a single branch from which 
arise spurs of older wood on which the fruit is 
borne. Planting can be as close as 18 inches 
between each cordon, and every year the new 
growth on the leading shoot is pruned to within 
about 6 inches of its base. The main stem will 
need tying to a bamboo cane, and in the summer 
the side growths that are produced should be 
shortened to prevent over-vigorous growth. The 


THE GARDEN 


at his usual time—generally half-an-hour before 
sunset—she has only to call him, and he comes 
through the hedge which separates our garden 
from a wilderness of nut trees and scrub-land, 
in which presumably he has an earth. From 
the end of the garden he approaches in short 
stages, sometimes squatting on all fours for a 
minute, with his ears ‘“‘cocked in all directions,” 
as if to satisfy himself that a further approach is 
safe. 

At length he reaches the lawn, where he 
gets his supper. If supper is late, it is not un- 
usual to find him lying full-length on the lawn, 
like a dog waiting to be fed. His meal comprises 
raw meat, cooked fish and an occasional bone or 
biscuit. On taking a piece of meat off the lawn 
he sometimes darts a short distance away and 
circles round before returning for the next 
morsel. At other times he takes the meat into 
the orchard, or to the flower border, and leisurely 
buries it. In his excursions to the orchard he 
usually jumps any intervening herbaceous 
obstacle! 

By throwing the meat nearer and nearer to 
herself my wife soon induced the fox to come to 
a distance from which she could touch him, but 
for a long time he was obviously suspicious of 
any movements other than those he associated 
with deliveries of meat. After the end of Sep- 
tember, however, he became more venturesome, 
and began to take every piece of meat from my 
wife’s fingers. In spite of his increasing tameness, 
however, all my attempts to obtain a photo- 
graph of him feeding from the hand have 
failed. 

My wife recently decided that he might like 
a drink after his supper, and tried him with some 
milk in a metal saucer. He showed his apprecia- 
tion by drinking the milk, picking up the saucer, 
and trotting away with it into the orchard. The 
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leading growth is left intact, but the side shoots 
are cut back to five or six leaves. The time to do 
this is when the fruits begin to turn colour. The 
following winter the leader is pruned, as already 
mentioned, and the side growths are cut back 
further to within one or two buds of their base. 

Three very good red currants to provide a 
succession of fruit are Laxton’s No. 1, Red Lake 
and Wilson’s Long Bunch. If only one bush 
can be planted my choice would be Red Lake. 
This is a first-class variety from America and 
the large, bright red fruit can be picked easily. 
White Dutch and White Grape are reliable 
white currant varieties. 

Illustration 2: Long 
Station. 


Ashton Research 


By E. J. BRADY 


following evening he tried the same trick with 
an earthenware soup plate, but found it too 
difficult to carry. 

Many of our friends have enjoyed watching 
him in the garden. Not only have they wit- 
nessed the feeding performance, but they have 
watched the game that often ensued. This was 
a kind of “‘catch-me-if-you-can’’ between the 
fox and two cats of ours. When chasing him the 
cats were never able to get very close to him, and 
he had little difficulty in eluding them. He, in 
turn, made only a pretence of chasing the cats— 
as if to encourage them to try again. This game 
used to continue until long after dark, but it 
came to an end when the rains made everything 
in the garden too wet for the cats to take any 
further interest in it. 

As though to make good his loss of fun with 
the cats, the fox now has a game of his own with 
an old shoe which he has recently brought into 
the orchard. The game consists of rolling on the 
shoe and then tossing it into the air—just like a 
puppy playing with a ball. 

A few weeks ago he was limping badly. 
This was at a time when a local poultry-farmer 
had had about 20 birds killed. We naturally 
imputed his loss to our fox, and assumed he had 
been lamed by a bullet. This assumption, how- 
ever, proved to be unfair to the farmer, who 
assured us that, although he had seen our fox 
near his enclosures, he had made no attempt to 
shoot it. Moreover, he generously promised not 
to do so when told that my wife was treating it 
as a pet. 

Our house is situated on a busy main road 
skirting a village in the Garth country. It is 
therefore probable that our fox will eventually 
go the way of many foxes, in which event he will 
be sadly missed by the many who have known 
him. 
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ISLAND OF SAINTS AND BIRDS 


Written and Illustrated by WILLIAM CONDRY 


ENINSULAS are like mountains: they lead 
| Bae on. Once half-way you must get out 

to the end. And that is what you feel when 
you are as far down the Lleyn Peninsula of 
Caernarvonshire as Pwllheli, in that wrist of 
lowland that cuts through the mountains to the 
north coast at Nevin. There you begin to sense 
the strong shape of this muscular forearm that 
jabs south-west into the Atlantic. Now it is but 
a dozen miles to the end. With every mile the 
land gets barer, trees and hedges diminishing 
all the way west into the windswept half-clenched 
fist whose thumb thrusts south beyond Abersoch 
to hook round the bay called Hell’s Mouth. 
West of Hell’s Mouth truncated fingers push 
bluntly into the waves: and that is almost the 
end of Lleyn and the last of North Wales, but 
not quite. For beyond the fist, beyond two 
miles of water, a pre-Cambrian finger-tip lies 
parted from the rest, a five-hundred-foot high 
rock heaving itself out of the sea as smooth as 
a rolling dolphin. This is Bardsey. 

Seen from the end of the peninsula it might 
be a desert island, for the brackeny mountain- 
ous back it turns upon the world conceals all 
sign of habitation. All the same, if you go there 
do not fancy yourself as a pioneering island- 
explorer. For whether you are saint or sinner, 
the number of your kind to have crossed that 
way before you is certainly legion, going back 
at least to whichever of our shadowy ancestors 
reared the tumulus on Bardsey mountain, a 
mound whose purpose had been forgotten ages 
before Christians set foot in the place. 

You cannot just skim over to Bardsey in a 
granite trough or on a green sod as the saints 
of old used to cruise around on their pious occa- 
sions. Mortals of less than saintly stature have 
always had to find a boat at Aberdaron, and 
still do. For the pilgrims and holy men of 
centuries there have been those final exhilarating 
miles of narrowing roads and widening skies as 
the last windy headlands, changing with every 


LOOKING TOWARDS BARDSEY FROM THE LLEYN 

PENINSULA OF CAERNARVONSHIRE. This island was 

a centre of pilgrimage in the Middle Ages, but there are 
now scarcely a dozen inhabitants 


bend and rise of the way, have taken their final shape. Wherever 
they came from—and many a local fragment of Ancient Trackway 
or Pilgrims’ Way lettered archaically on the map of Wales seems 
to point Bardseywards—all their paths converged here at Aber- 
daron. |All descended the last hill to this last village, which until 
the motoring age remained an almost unknown huddle of fisher- 
men’s cottages round an ancient sea-edge church. 

The holiday-makers have Aberdaron now, but you have only 
to turn from the two or three hotels and tea-shops to the change- 
less curve of the shore, the surviving old low cottages and the 
salt-sprayed gravestones, to get a strong sense of the past, of the 
near-tragic life of fisherfolk struggling against poverty and the 
sea. A century ago a traveller described Aberdaron as ‘a miserably 
poor village.’’ To-day it looks prosperous, but it is still clustered 
small enough in its little valley along the Daron not to have lost 
the village charm. They have not yet modernised the humpy 
bridge or tidied up the alexanders that adorn odd corners in May 

_with their yellow umbels. Let us pray that enough saintly magic 
still holds in these fingers of Celtic land to forbid the road- 
straighteners and verge-sprayers for generations yet. ( 

Though you are going over to the island in a motor-boat you 
still have to respect the six-knot tides of Bardsey Sound. By long 
tradition small boats prefer to wait for two hours after the ebb, 
for tides do not change and the waves that try to claw out the 
dead through the churchyard walls are the same as those that 
have given pause to Bardsey pilgrims all through time. There 
is still scrambling into an open boat and poling through the 
breakers to calmer water before setting of sail or starting of 
engine. Then away to the open sea and an empty horizon; for 
not until you clear the bay and begin to feel the real sea under 
you do you see Bardsey quickly race into view round the point. 

In an hour you are across,and Bardsey’s razorbills and guille- 
mots are whirring down at you from the cliffs and skimming just 
past the boat, and kittiwakes are showering daintily off their 
ledges and clangouring round you with voices surprisingly deep 
for small gulls. Then you are gliding between narrow rocks into 
the only landing cove, leaping ashore in the ancient way and 
ee your possessions on to the beach before you follow the 
road, the only road, the pilgrims’ road. 

INCUBATING SHAG ON THE CLIFFS OF BARDSEY. About This aoe rough oan lifts you gently to the north end and 


thirty-five pairs of shags nest there the unimposing abbey ruins. And there is the end of fact and the 


GUILLEMOTS, RAZORBILLS AND KITTIWAKES ON THE ROCKY LEDGES 


beginning of conjecture. What was it like, this 
edifice of which now only a broken tooth of a 
tower remains for wagtails and little owls to 
nest in? Who knows what foundations may 
not stretch underground from this old lopped 
stump, creeping like roots under the farm- 
house and buildings against which it is huddled; 
under the modern burial ground, 
under the surrounding fields, 
deeper altogether than the level 
of present life? But somehow 
neither the site nor the feel of 
the place suggests that a great 
building ever stood here. The 
feeling is of what the very con- 
jectural history of the place sug- 
gests: a modesty and asceticism 
in keeping with this unwealthy 
island. In this spirit was the 
abbey founded, probably by 
6th-century monks led over from 
Brittany by St. Cadfan--And in 
this spirit it seems to have con- 
tinued, islanded in piety and 
unworldliness. So great grew its 
fame for these qualities that it 
became the desire of many to 
end their days on Bardsey in 
pious devotion, or failing that to 
be carried over there for burial. 
Hence the twenty thousand 
buried saints poetically ascribed 
to the place. 

But the ages roll, and piety 
and hermitry had their day even 
on Bardsey. The end of it all 
came suddenly. The Atlantic 
never threw up wave or storm 
like the Protestant tempest of 
the 1530s. Along with monas- 
teries and centres of pilgrimage 
everywhere, Bardsey abbey, its 
tower, its bells and its parch- 
ment rolls were smitten and left 
to the slow dissolution of time. 
So a life vanished. Only a few 
stones, and the abundance of 
that herb-tea nettle, the pellitory 


of the wall, often associated with old monastic 
sites, are left to suggest that monks ever 
inhabited the place. 

After that crofters took over, but crofters 
who were more fishers than farmers, for Bardsey 
is a place for men with more sea-longing than 
land-longing. Their one-storey cottages dotted 


THE ABBEY RUINS AND A FARM AT THE NORTH END OF BARDSEY. 
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the island until three-quarters of a century ago, 
when the present tall houses, solid but alien- 
looking, were built in their stead. But already 
Bardsey was beset by the fate of modern 
islands: the people were drifting away, thinking 
to improve their lot elsewhere. In 1840 a 
hundred, in 1870 ninety, in the 1930s thirty-five, 
now scarcely a dozen. As men have dispersed, 
birds and seals have moved closer in. Grey 
seals, once persecuted and scarce, now play in 
the shallows off Bardsey’s one beach like big 
solemn dogs and watch you with unending 
curiosity. The sea birds, herring gulls excepted, 
are no longer robbed of their eggs. The hedges 
have ramped to give greater cover for the many 
birds of passage. And, typical contribution of 
our generation, there is now a bird observatory 
where you can stay and watch migration in 
progress. 

If you can, go to Bardsey in May when the 
sheep-nibbled turf round the sea-edge is blue 
with squills. Let the path zig-zag you up into 
the wind across a mountainside yellow with 
gorse. Stand on the top by the prehistoric 
mound where wheatears scold by day and shear- 
waters burrow by night. Look landwards across 
the white-flecked tide-race streaming off the 
north end and along noble headlands to the 
shadowy tumult of the Merioneth mountains. 
Or seawards to where you may see the horizon 
thicken into the jagged shape of the Wicklow 
mountains seventy miles away. Or look straight 
down the plunging slopes of rock and bracken 
and wiry grass to pink sheets of thrift where 
shags stand sentinel above their nests and 
choughs and daws pry for food. 

Or look back over the island spread out 
behind. Over its little fields and farm-yards; 
across the narrow neck to the bare south end 
crowned by its boldly red and white lighthouse 
tower. A green sea is breaking all round the 
rocks in a curtain of spray filled with sunlight. 
If the 3,000 years since the tumulus was raised 
could be cancelled, if its occupant could emerge 
and look around him, would he see much change 
in the island apart from the few buildings and 
the altered shape of the fields? I do not think 
he would. The essentials cannot have altered: 
the solid feel of ancient, indissoluble rock under- 
foot; the sound of water on the shore; the 
feel of the wind always fresh from the sea; the 
weather-signs in the western sky. Small islands 
like this belong less to man than to the 
elements, and Bardsey is as Bardsey always was. 


GG 


“Somehow neither 
the site nor the feel of the place suggests that a great building ever stood here ”’ 
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long avenue from the village of Stutton, 

glimpses of its grey stucco walls, turrets 
and battlements remind one irresistibly of 
Strawberry Hill, and even its name has the 
slightly sinister undertones of a romantic 18th- 
century novel by Horace Walpole or Mrs. 
Radcliffe: shades of captive damosels, goblins 
and wicked barons. In fact, as a little investi- 
gation shows, the exterior of the house is con- 
siderably later than Strawberry Hill, having 
been given its Gothic cloak in 1826, while the 
name, far from being a romantic invention, is 
of great antiquity, for there was a manor of 
Crowe in Stutton at least as early as Edward 
III’s reign, when it was held by Sir John de 
Coggeshall. 

Stutton itself lies some seven miles south 
of Ipswich on the north bank of the Stour 
estuary, and it contains a number of fair-sized 
houses that take advantage of the southerly 
aspect across the estuary to the Essex landscape 
beyond, for example Stutton Hall, Crepping 
Hall and Crowe Hall. Crowe was acquired by 
George Reade, great-grandfather of Miss M. C. 
Reade, the present owner, in 1821. He had 
plans made for the enlargement of the house, 
but died in 1825, and it was his son, John Page 
Reade, who carried out the alterations. The 
older building, according to W. A. Copinger’s 
The Manors of Suffolk, was “said to have been 
erected by one of the Latimers in 1605,” and 
a considerable amount of it survives behind the 
existing Gothic exterior. Indeed, much of the 
three-storeyed west wing, seen on the right of 
Fig. 1, is of Tudor-or Stuart character inside, 
and in one room—a bedroom on the first floor 
facing south—there is a most remarkable 
survival of 17th-century craftsmanship. 

This is the plasterwork ceiling seen in 
Figs. 3 and 4. The room is quite low, not more 
than nine feet high, but the two principal 
figures are nearly life-size and boldly modelled 
in the round, so that their feet stand well away 
from the ceiling in a most life-like way. These 
two figures, which have loose robes girdled at 
the waist, wings, beardless faces and long hair, 
carry a wreath in one hand and in the other 
grasp a ring on the end of a chain with which 
they appear to be holding up the central por- 
tion of the ceiling. This consists of an oval 
wreath of fruit and fcliage that grows from 
pairs of cornucopie held in the teeth of four 
grotesque heads of leonine appearance. Four 
winged heads of angels complete the centre of 


; AN one approaches Crowe Hall down its 


the composition, which is bordered by a thick - 


wreath of 
intervals. 
Who could have executed this ceiling, and 


fruit and foliage knotted at 


3.—l7th-CENTURY PLASTERWORK IN THE OLD PART OF THE HOUSE. (Right) 4,—DETAIL OF ONE OF THE 
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1—THE ENTRANCE FRONT, FACING NORTH 
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HALL, SUFFOL 


2.—_THE SOUTH FRONT, OVERLOOKING THE STOUR ESTUARY 


when? The naiveté of the design and the 
engaging crudity of the plasterwork indicate a 
local man, probably from Ipswich, and brought 
up to work in the Jacobean idiom, but the date 
is almost certainly in Charles II’s reign. Ceil- 
ings of this type, usually with compartments 


divided by deep ribs and with a circular or oval 
wreath in the middle, were introduced to 
England by Inigo Jones early in the 17th 
century—for example at the Queen’s House, 
Greenwich—and were employed during the 
Commonwealth at big houses like Wilton and 
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5.—THE DRAWING-ROOM ON THE FIRST FLOOR. 


Coleshill, but their use became much more 
general in both houses and churches after the 
Restoration of Charles Il. At Ipswich there is 
the well-known plasterwork in William Spar- 
row’s house (the Ancient House as it is now 
called), and the ceiling at Crowe Hall may have 
been executed by the same craftsman. 

It is likely that a Tudor or Jacobean hall 
range provides the core of the lower wing at the 
east end of the entrance front (Fig. 1). Here 
Mr. Reade made a new hall, entered through a 
low porch with four-centred arches, buttresses 
and battlements. On the left of the hall is the 
dining-room (Fig. 7). It is oval, with a barrel- 
vaulted ceiling rising above a deep frieze of 
Gothic character that includes vine ornament 
and crockets. On each side of the entry door 
is a mahogany sideboard that fits the curve of 
the oval, and at the opposite end of the room 
is a large stone Gothic chimney-piece. Claret- 
coloured wall-paper, mahogany furniture, heavy 
cut-glass and Victorian portraits complete the 
picture of a perfect and untouched early-19th- 
century dining-room. 

On the south side of the hall is the staircase, 
beyond which is a vaulted passage that leads 
down the middle of the projecting south wing 
to a battlemented porch (Fig. 2). The staircase 
itself is oval, and lit from above by an octagonal 
lantern with multi-coloured glass. At the head 
of the staircase an arched doorway gives into 
the drawing-room (Fig. 5), which fills the whole 
of the first floor of the projecting south wing 
and is lit by three big mullioned and traceried 
windows in its bowed south end, whence one 
can look across the tree-framed park to the 
River Stour shimmering like a lake in the middle 
distance. The decoration, whichis concentrated 
principally in the elaborately plastered frieze 
and vaulted ceiling, is based—according to 
Copinger—on Henry VII’s Chapel at West- 
minster Abbey, like the more famous Gothic 
work carried out for Sir Roger Newdigate at 
Arbury, in Warwickshire. On the west wall is 
a carved wood Gothic chimney-piece, with its 
original cast-iron grate and rail, and there is 
also a Gothic surround to the door from the 
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staircase, in the design of which the date 1826 
is incorporated (Fig. 6). 

Unfortunately, the name of the architect 
whom Mr. Reade employed is not known, for 
it would have been interesting to know who 
conceived this Gothic Revival house. Its sur- 
vival in an almost untouched state is due to its 
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(Right) 6—THE DRAWING-ROOM DOOR, DATED 1826 


having been let for much of the last and present 
centuries, during which time nothing was 
altered. It was only after the first World War 
that Miss Reade’s parents came to live perma- 
nently at Crowe Hall, and it has been her home 
since they died. 

RGayNe 


7._THE OVAL DINING-ROOM 
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Y Christmas Eve very nearly the whole 
B flight of Christmas cards have settled 

on our homes. Is there, I wonder, 
a noun of assembly for Christmas cards? A 
“wisp” would be quite inadequate; a ‘gaggle’, 
misplaced and unkind. On the whole, I favour 

“murmuration,’ a word usually reserved for 
starlings, most friendly and gregarious of birds. 
When on a winter’s evening their multitudinous 
voices reach us from the high ledges of a city 
church, or on an afternoon walk through 
country fields we watch them wheel and settle 
to feed, it is clear that some powerful, mysterious 
impulse brings them together in happy proxim- 
ity. Have they a thousand things to say, or are 
they all saying the same thing? News! News! 
Good news, perhaps? The theme is attractive, 
but I must stick to my Christmas cards. 

The first of them, like homing migrants, 
come from abroad and startle us by their sudden 
appearance in late November. There are the 
endearing koala bears and kookaburras from 
Australia, the Maori mascots from New Zealand, 
views of Table Mountain from the Cape, Indian 
snake charmers and buffaloes, Arab costumes 
from the Middle East, Crusader castles of 
Cyprus. But there are no rules. Our snowiest 
card this year reached us from Bangalore; the 
most Byzantine hails from Johannesburg. 
Following these early harbingers comes the main 
flight, and after Christmas doubtless a few 
stragglers will follow. Their messages are much 
the same, whether the chosen scene be landscape 
or conversation piece, coaches or ships, choir 
boys, holly berries, or candles shining bravely 
in a bad draught. 

Just as the message is the same, there is one 
picture that persists above all others, outliving 
other expressions of love and goodwill; one 
picture which artists have striven to portray for 
well over a thousand years—the scene of the 
first Christmas day. 

’ Because we have recently returned from 
Northern Italy, this fact has struck me with 
special force, as though one were seeing an old 
master newly cleaned and restored, so that the 
colours glow with fresh intensity. Like every 
other English visitor we had spent long mornings 
divided between churches and picture galleries, 
and then one day we suddenly found ourselves, 
as it were, on the imside of a picture. 

It happened one afternoon of winter still- 
ness on the Lombard plain, on the road from 
Bergamo towards Verona. We had crossed a 
river, the Serio, and driven for some miles 
through the wide level fields, with here and 
there a row of mulberry trees, and everywhere 
the crops of maize, now withered brown, and 
the vivid green lines of winter wheat. Then, of 
a sudden, we came to the castle, its crenellated 
towers of warm red brick rising above the farm 
buildings and its own nettle-filled moat. Once 
across that moat, there was an end to time, for 
we found ourselves in an empty courtyard 
gazing at a fresco of the High Renaissance. It 
was a battle scene by the hand of Romanino of 
Brescia, a great rhythmic grouping of opposed 
armies, Cavorting horses and cavaliers in plumed 
hats. Only here and there had the plaster 
peeled a little, on account of wind and weather, 
or a backing bullock cart. 

A felt-slippered peasant woman led us into 
the castle rooms. For one of her race she was 
strangely silent, and so were the men, carrying 
sacks, who met us on the stairs, as though a 
spell had fallen on them, a spell woven by the 
knights and ladies who crowded the walls in 
room after room. They were clearly by a 
different hand. Brilliant and detailed, these 
frescoes depicted the visit of King Christian of 
Denmark to this very castle as guest of its 
owner Colleoni, the great condottiere who died in 
this, his favourite residence, in the year 1476. 

Here was a tournament held in the King’s 
honour, followed by the evening’s banquet, with 
trumpeters blowing and servants carrying in the 
Jaden dishes. King Christian, white bearded, 
sat at the end of the table with Colleoni on his 
right and on his left his host’s daughter, Medea, 
whose cold and exquisite marble tomb can be 
seen to-day in Bergamo; she died at fifteen. 
But in her father’s castle her cheeks are still rosy 
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Victovas and Albert Museum 


THE NATIVITY: AN EARLY- 16th-CENTURY LOMBARD RELIEF IN PEARWOOD — 


FORMING PART OF THE PREDELLA OF AN ALTAR-PIECE. 


“These small figures — 


. herding their sheep, carrying sacks, appear as the background of countless Holy © 
Nativities in frescoes, pictures and altar-pieces”’ 


and a locket hangs round her pretty neck. 
Next day, according to these pictures, they 
all went hawking through the meadows, and 
a hawk brought down a heron. And then the 
notable visit ended and the King rode away 
with his men-at-arms and the buglers going 
before. All the gentlemen wear the gayest, 
often parti-coloured, apparel, and the ladies have 
wide foreheads, small chins and amused, 
fantastic expressions. Giorgione might have 
painted them. Their voices and their tinkling 
laughter seemed still in our ears when we turned 
away and climbed to the top of the tower. 
From there we looked down on the farm- 
yard and its age-long activities. In one corner 
women beat their clothes in a water trough; 
turkeys, fattening for Christmas, picked their 
way over the cobbles; two men were loading 
maize stalks into a cart drawn by. mouse- 
coloured oxen; another man was _ stacking 
faggots. Tennyson’s words seemed to fit: 


A HAT 


As year by year the labourer tills 

His wonted glebe, or lops the glades, 

And year by year our memory fades 

From all the circle of the hills. 

The gay lords and ladies have vanished, leaving | 
only their pictures, but the farm-labourers must — 
have looked then very much as they look to-day. 
Where had one seen their hkenesses? Suddenly 
it came to us. These small figures, ploughing, 
harrowing, herding their sheep, carrying sacks, 
appear as the background of countless Holy 
Nativities in frescoes, pictures and altar-pieces, 
painted and carved, in wood and stone. They 
are background and chorus in the eternal drama 
of death and life, the miracle of birth, tomb and 
resurrection. 

Five hundred years ago a King visited this 
castle in a farm; but the Lord whose birthday 
we are all celebrating at this time was born in a 
stable with oxen standing by, and three Kings 
to visit Him. 


TRICK 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


HRISTMAS is a time of funny hats. We 
extract them from crackers and are much 
amused by one another’s grotesque 

appearance; but Ihave never till the other day 
heard of anyone so funny that he putted into 
his own hat. Now I have had the story straight 
from the player, himself and those who were 
playing with him, and it makes an appropriate 
beginning for an article at this jocose time. He 
is a very eminent person, both in point of skill 
and of golfing office, and—this is essential to the 
understanding of how the thing occurred—he 
putts in croquet fashion between his legs. He 
was in process of playing a putt of some five or 
six feet on the 17th green and had just struck 
the ball, which was heading, as is generally 
admitted, straight for the hole. At that moment 
the playful wind tweaked his hat off his head; 
it deposited it just short of the hole and the ball 
went into it. I have often heard someone say of 
another, whether in pity or contempt, that he 
cannot hit his hat. Here is a hitter so accurate 
that he can putt into it. a 

Those who enjoy legal conipdrums, of 
whom I am not ‘one, may scent sgme pretty 
little problem here. If so, they ‘will be dis- 
appointed; the player had that putt only for 
the half, and so he obviously lost the hole. 


There can be no question under Rule 26 about 
the ball’s being stopped by the player or his 
equipment; I presume a hat comes under the 
heading of ‘‘equipment.’’ Having looked up the 
rule in my Golfer’s Handbook, 1 next turned to 
the curiosities of the game under the heading 
“Balls in strange places.”” I was _ rather 
frightened lest I should find that someone had 
played into his own hat and so my story would 
be spoilt, but it was not so. There are plenty of 
instances of golfers playing into their own or 
others’ jacket pockets, among them the illus- 
trious Aubrey Boomer. One gentleman carried 
the ball some distance in the turn-up of his 
trousers, as Mrs. Gamp would have said, 
“unbeknownst,” and a charming lady of my 
acquaintance caused a ball to vanish by drop- 
ping it into the fold of her jumper; but to my 
intense relief, there was no mention of hats. 
Old boots, yes, but no hats: I could use my 
pleasant little anecdote. 

I wonder whether the thing has ever 
happened before red books began, when the 
curiosities of golf were a matter of tradition 
handed on by word of mouth. In the days when 
men played in tall hats, those hats must some- 
times surely have tumbled off. Look at that 
famous old picture of St. Andrews called 


Finish of a Big Match, reproduced in the Bad- 
minton book. There the Playfairs, Hays, Camp- 
bells, Fairlies, the great amateurs of the day, 
are all wearing tall hats. How on earth did they 
manage to keep them on? There is one figure in 
particular who is leaning forward in intense 
excitement to see the fate of the putt. His hat 
might easily fall on the ball. No doubt marvel- 
lous things can or could be cone in tall hats. 
An old friend of mine, who was in his day facile 
_princeps as a player of squash rackets, offered, 
attired in his City clothes, to play one of his 
nearest rivals and duly did so. He won his bet, 
but the clothes were scarcely fit for the City 
afterwards. 
E * OK OX 

As I write there is hangin on the opposite 
wall a picture of four mighty cricketers of a 
past age—Fuller Pilch, William Lillywhite, Box 
and Cobbett. All are depicted in the act of 
playing, and I have often wondered how the 
bowlers in particular. did it. Y-t they certainly 
did, and we know that Lord Fi: deric Beauclerk 
would’ dash his white hat on + ec ground when 
Tom Walker played his best b:._is with what we 
should now term, I suppose, = dead bat, and 
called him a ‘“‘confounded old b-ast.”’ 

For that matter their nec neighbour on 
my walls is the great Captain-Sarclay, in the 
course of winning his wager »>y covering a 
thousand miles in a thousand ‘ours on New- 
market Heath. He, too, is wec ing a very tall 
black hat and, though, to be re, he is only 
jogging tranquilly along, one wuld think that 


C 


A TANAGER AT SEA 


IR,—My wifeand Iread withinterest 

\” the article A New Bird for Europe? 
/in your issue of November 28. The 
description of the tanager corresponds 
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some other form of head-gear would be more 
comfortable. I suppose, however, it would not 
have been the thing. ‘“‘Only louts wear caps,” 
as we know from Tom Brown’s School Days, and 
Tom and his young companion went out with 
Big Side Hare and Hounds in their hats. They 
did draw the line at playing Rugby football in 
them. Before the School-house match they hung 
them up. 
* Oe * 

Nearly all the youth of to-day play golf 
bare-headed, and the rest wear caps, though I 
think one Cambridge player wore a rather 
smart hat last year at Sandwich. In my under- 
graduate days we all wore caps, and should have 
deemed hats an act of presumption. In those 
days caps were so small by comparison that they 
did not always stay on the head in the course 
of the swing. There was a legend that Harold 
Hilton’s cap always came off in the course of 
that glorious follow-through of his, and I have 
an impression, perhaps an unjust one, that, in 
his young and exuberant days, he, so to speak, 
teed his cap on his head so as to produce this 
effect. I think I have read that Young Tommy 
Morris’s cap, or rather his bonnet, was likewise 
wont to fall off with the vigour of his hitting, 
but these were the exceptions, men of genius. 
Our caps all stayed discreetly and obscurely on 
our heads. 

In the Badminton book there is a picture 
of Jamie Anderson in a hat, but I cannot go 
back quite so far. The one eminent professional 
whom I connect with a hat was Ted Ray. In 


I wonder.— 
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fact, I doubt if I ever saw him in anything 
but a rather worn and battered trilby. When 
Willie Smith of Mexico, as he appeared in the 
programme (he was really one of the Smiths of 
Carnoustie), came to play in an Open Champion- 
ship at St. Andrews and broke the record of the 
links I have a hazy vision of him in a big hat. 
Sam Snead is another of the great hatted ones, 
unless I am mistaken. 


* OK OX 


To return to the distinguished hat with 
which I began: this seems to me one of the rare 
occasions on which it is licit for the golfer to 
laugh at his opponent’s misfortunes. At any 
rate, there is no doubt that on this occasion the 
opponents did laugh and that after a moment’s 
fury, the player joined in and the once stifled 
merriment became a general roar. I have 
quoted before a championship match at Prest- 
wick in which a player meant to use the wall 
behind the Cardinal green, like a back wall in a 
rackets court, but by some mischance the ball 
jumped over the wall and ran about a hundred 
yards on the way to the next hole. On that 
occasion, too, the enemy broke into shouts of 
apologetic but irresistible laughter, and on the 
whole he was justified. 

And, by way of ending, I have just found 
some lines by a poet of over 150 years ago which 
seem strangely to the point. William Cowper, 
writing of early games, says: 

To pitch the ball vv:1o0 the grounded hat. 
If that is not inspived prophecy, what is? 


ORRESPONDENCE 


twice in ten days. This was at Croham 
Hurst, Croydon. 

Is that a record, 
G. H. RopoipnH, Avonmore, Knoll-road, 
Dorking, Surrey. 


closely with a bird which we observed 
on the deck of the ship in which we 
were sailing last September bound for 
Montreal from Manchester. 

We first spotted the bird on Sep- 


' tember 26, when about 600 miles off 


Belle Isle. Weather wes fine, but a 
hurricane had been notified and was 
forecast to move in the direction of the 
Newfoundland Banks. We felt its 
influence with a Force 9 wind 36 hours 
later. The bird remained with us until 
September 28, when we saw it fly 
away in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

On our return to England we 
failed to identify the bird in British 
reference books, but your article now 
solves the mystery. 

Our bird must have intercepted 
us well out into the ocean, when flying 
eastbound before these strong winds, 
but presumably is back home again 
now.—A. C. CAMPBELL ORDE, 62, 
Eaton-place, London, S.W.1. 


A GOLFING RECORD ? 


Srr,—When some of us were discuss- 
ing golf the other day, I mentioned 
that I played once with a man who 
had done a hole in one and did it again 
on the same afternoon. He did this 


BUILDERS OF CARAVANS 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a 
Romany caravan which is in my 
possession. I am interested in the 
history of these vans and wish to 
learn about the builders and the decor- 
ative motifs used by each family. 

Jim Phelan, in his book Wagon- 
wheels, writes that the Brants of 
Essex used geese as a decoration. My 
van is decorated with bunches of 
grapes, lions’ heads and a device back 
and front, of which I enclose a sketch, 
of sea-serpents supporting a shell 
draped with vine leaves. 

Can any of your readers throw 
any light on the age of the van or 
on the family to whom it belonged? 
Iam also interested in suggestions as to 
sources of information on vans in 
general—M. Bop ey Scort, Uppfield, 
Charvil-lane, Sonning, Berkshire. 


THEATRE’S CHEQUERED 
CAREER 


Srr,—As it is now the Christmas 
theatre season, I thought the enclosed 
Victorian picture heading from note- 
paper of the Theatre Royal, Maryle- 
bone, might be of interest. 

This theatre had a chequered 
career. It occupied the 
site of what was known 
as the Pavilion Theatre, 
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VICTORIAN PICTURE HEADING FROM NOTEPAPER OF THE 
THEATRE ROYAL, MARYLEBONE 


See letter: Theatre’s Chequered Career 


which existed as early as 
1832. 
was changed to Portman 
Theatre; it was later 
rebuilt by Mr. Loveridge 
with the name of 


Marylebone Theatre, 
reconstructed in 1842 
and opened finally 
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In 1835 the name 


as the Theatre Royal, Marylebone. 
In addition to the usual plays by 
Shakespeare, melodrama and 
picturesque and romantic school were 
represented. Among the prominent 
actors of the time were Macready and 
Buckstone. General Tom Thumb 
made his appearance there in 1847. 


ROMANY CARAVAN AND (right) SEA-SERPENT DEVICE ON THE BACK AND FRONT 


See letter: 


Builders of Caravans 


the: - 


The theatre was in use during 
the early part of this century, for it is 
recorded that J. E. Ward and his 
company appeared there on June 29, 
1903, when they performed Man and 
Wife. Until the beginning of the last 
war it was in use at irregular intervals 
as a cinema and for variety per- 
formances and pantomimes. It was 
hit by a bomb in 1941 and left in a 
derelict condition. 


It is now used as a warehouse, 
but the stage and various pieces of 
theatrical mechanism remain—T. G. 
Scott, 19, Granville-road, Fallowfield, 
Manchester, 14. 


THE ORIGIN OF “SOHO” 


S1r,—With reference to the letter on 
the origin of the word “Soho” 
(December 5), the use of the word and 
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CONCEALED SNUFF BOX IN A CHOIR 


BENCH-END AT MIDDLETON 
CHURCH, LANCASHIRE 


See letter: Snuff for the Parson 


its variants is explained in The Master 

Game, which was written in the 
early 15th century by Edward, Duke 
of York. 


He describes the manner in 
which, using the old Norman- 
French, the huntsman should call 
to his hounds, giving him _ the 


following instructions. 

“When he is come forth into the 
field he shall blow three notes and 
uncouple the hounds, then he shall 
speak twice to his hounds in this wise, 
‘Hors de couple, avaunt, cy avaunt 
(‘Out of the couples, forward’] and 
then he shall say thrice ‘So how’ and 
no more... And if his hounds find 
of her and that they fall well in 
enquest and chase it well then he shall 
say ‘La Douce, la il a este’ [‘Gently, 
there he has been’] and therewith ‘So 
howe’ with a high voice.’ 

It seems clear, therefore, that the 
expression is used as an encourage- 
ment to hounds and not as an indica- 
tion of the fact that the quarry has 
been viewed. 


PAINTING 


OIL 


field-avenue, 
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In fact, the French 
seem to have used the cry 
“Taiaut’’—our “Tally- 
ho’’—for all beasts of the 
chase other than the wolf 
and the boar.—LIoNEL 
R. Wooitner, Vale Farm, 
Barnet, Hertfordshire. 


SNUFF FOR THE 
PARSON 


Str,—Northerner’s 
recent letter (November 
7), which referred to the 
Mayor of Scarborough’s 
handy method of secur- 
ing a pinch of snuff from 
the top of a specially 
shaped mace worn in the 
attendant’s robe, leads 
me to send you the 
accompanying picture 
taken at Middleton Parish 
Church, Lancashire. 
Cunningly concealed in a 
choir bench-end, in a pew 
occupied by one of the 
officiating clergy, there is 
a small snuff box fitted 
with a sliding lid. 

In the photograph 
a piece of match-stick 
holds the lid in a half- 
open position so that the 
snuff receptacle can be 
glimpsed. Note, also, the 
thumb-nail recess which 
enabled the parson to lift 
the lid surreptitiously and take a 
pinch of snuff during Divine Service. 
—G. B. W., Rawdon, Leeds. 


MASSIVE GATEPOSTS 


S1r,—The gateposts in the enclosed 
photograph are typical of many of 
the pier-like structures which form 
field entrances in the South Hams 
district of Devon. 

While strength is desirable in a 
region subjected to innumerable winter 
gales, I understand that the real 
reason for the fortress-like character 
of these gateposts is to use up surface 
stones. If this is so, it is strange that 
such massive gateposts are seldom 
seen, as far as I am aware, in other 
stony districts. 

Incidentally, the need to widen 
gateways for the admission of modern 
farm machinery is making itself 
manifest everywhere. One hopes that 
the new gateposts, when erected, will 
maintain the character shown by these 
old ones.—CEcIL FRENCH, 26, Fair- 
Whipton, Exeter, Devon. 


PARISH 


OF AN UNIDENTIFIED COUNTRY HOUSE, WITH 


19th-CENTURY COSTUME 


See letter: Where is the House ? 


1957 


FRIENDSHIP OF GRANES 
AND A PIGEON 


S1r,—I was interested to read recently 
a letter in CountTRY LiFE (September 
26) describing an apparently deep 
friendship between a West African 
crown-crested crane and a domestic 
hen. : 
When my husband and I were 
stationed in Lagos, Nigeria, before 
the last war, one of the senior 
Government officials had five crested 
cranes. They were penned at night, 
but had their liberty in the day-time. 


One night, driving home from a 


dance, their owner noticed a bundle 
lying on the road. It turned out to 
be a pigeon, bound with string and 
placed on the ground as a sacrifice, 
or ju-ju, by some African. He took 


and not to be separated a momen 


from its friends—J. D., Nairobi, 
Kenya. : 
EAST IS EAST AND WEST | 

IS WEST | 
Sir,—Your correspondent (Decem- | 


ber 5) who was an hour late for his 
luncheon because of his assumption | 
that West Grinstead was near East 
Grinstead instead of being 20 miles 
away, was lucky to have been no | 
worse off. 

If he had been invited by friends | 
living at Passage West in Eire and had 
gone trustingly to Passage East, his 
mutton would have been very cold | 
before he finally located it. Passage 
West is something in the neighbour- 
hood of 100 miles distant from Passage 
East. 


MASSIVE SLATE GATEPOSTS IN THE SOUTH HAMS DISTRICT 
OF DEVON 


See letter: 


the pigeon home and found that one 
wing was damaged. Having nowhere 
else - to put it he placed it in the pen 
with the cranes, hoping they would 
not worry it. 

A deep friendship sprang up 
between the cranes and the pigeon, 
which refused to be parted from them. 
I have myself seen these beautiful 
birds flying across the lagoon, and the 
pigeon flapping furiously about one 
hundred yards behind, now recovered 


FIGURES IN EARLY- 


Massive Gateposts 


Both are survivals from the days 
of sailing ships. Passage West was the 
place of embarkation by travellers 
from Cork Harbour, and Passage East 
was the point of departure by sea 
from Waterford Harbour. 

With delightful inconsequence 
the inhabitants of both villages despise 
the precision of “‘East’’ or ““West,’’ and 
describe themselves as being residents 
of Passage, tout court. Confusion 
between the two localities is natur- 
ally not unknown, but when en- 
countered it is merely regarded as an 
opportunity for making a joke— 
ELIZABETH G. FitzGERALD (Mrs.), 
Westpark, Tyvamore, Co. Waterford. 


WHERE IS THE HOUSE? 


S1r,—I am enclosing a photograph of 
an oil painting of a country house 
which has recently come into our 
possession. Unfortunately there is no 
indication as to what house it repre- 
sents or by whom it was painted. 

I shall be interested to know if 
any reader can identify the picture. 
As far as we can judge from the clothes 
worn by the lady and gentleman in the 
foreground, the period of the picture 
must be about 1810, although, of 
course, the house is somewhat earlier, 
—RICHARD KtnGzett, 43, Old Bond- 
street, London, W.1. 


A CANAL WORTH 
PRESERVING 


Sir,—Mr. William Condry’s plea for 
the preservation of the Montgomery- 
shire branch of the Shropshire Union 
Canal (December 5) is, alas, too late. 
Already long stretches of the 12-mile 
section of this delightful waterway 
between its junction with the Llan- 
gollen branch at Frankton Locks and 
Llanymynech have, in fact, been 
drained and the water piped. 

It may be of interest to mention 
that this branch was abandoned as a 
result of a small breach which occurred 
in 1936 and which could have easily 
been repaired then. To the railway 


Chief Administration : 7 Chancery Lane + London - WC2 
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No.3 INSURANCE is 4 service 


INSURANCE C2 


ve 


Designec’! 


for its job 


SCIMITAR NIKALIUM 
PROPELLER for 600 ft. 
Super-‘ankers. 
Pushes your petrol ali the way from the 
Middle East—round the Cape if need be— 
and does it single handec' For the modern 
giant tankers have one sew only, the big- 
gest props in the world. 
Made as accurately as 1 watch balance 
wheel, and mirror polishe: all over. Weight 
21 tons, diameter 22 ft. 


IN THE SAME WAY, ie London and 
Lancashire insurance sery ce has been de- 
signed specially for its pv: pose—that is to 
suit your insurance neces, to provide a 
policy that is exactly righ ‘or its particular 
job. 
Photograph by Manganese Bronze and Brass Co. Ltd. 6 
: THE 


94 i LONDON & 
London and Lavcashire ope epee 
Insurance Company Ltd \(@qaeemas 


Fit All-Season 


Fireston 
in County 


ON YOUR REAR WHEELS SAFELY 


Compare the width before you buy 


A wider tread and deeper non-skid pattern give 
longer life and safer driving. Fitted to the rear 

wheels of any car, Firestone Town & Country EXPERIENCE COUNTS 
tyres give safety throughout the year —they give ccc EzEEqEqQ§$EEM};EEz;:Qq;z:;:q0 EE 


traction in mud, slush and snow and non-skid ; 
safety on wet and greasy roads and they are 42 Factories throughout the world. 


smooth riding and quiet. Firestone total sales exceed 
For front wheels fit Firestone New De Luxe £1,000,000 per day. 


j WITH 
" WEATHERISED 
TREAD 
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TRUMPET USED A CENTURY AGO TO LEAD THE CONGREGATIONAL SINGING, NOW 
PRESERVED IN EAST LEAKE CHURCH, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


company who owned the canal, how- 
ever, it was a heaven-sent opportunity 
to rid themselves of what they con- 
sidered to be a liability, and the canal 
was promptly closed to traffic. 

The beautiful Llangollen branch 
of the canal is, fortunately, still 
navigable for pleasure boats. It is the 
subject of an attractive little booklet 
published by British Transport Water- 
ways.—S. R. TuRNER, Copthorne, 
Shrewsbury, Shropshire. 


BIRD INVASION FROM 
THE CONTINENT 


Srr,—In confirmation of the letter in 
Country Lire of December 5 about 
an invasion of birds from the Conti- 
nent, a migration of jays from east to 
west was noted here in October. These 
were mostly single birds and one was 
seen coming in over the sandhills. 

In November two nuthatches 
arrived in my garden, and they feed 
regularly at a bird table. I have been 
here since 1931 and have never seen 
a nuthatch here before. It is a most 
unsuitable place for them, since there 
is practically no timber except in and 
around my garden. 

At least four coal tits have also 
arrived. They, too, are very rare here. 
I cannot assert definitely that these 
birds have come from overseas, but 
the evidence points to at least ten 
jays having done so.—ANTHONY 
Buxton, Horsey, Norfolk. 


WHAT ARE ARLES? 


Sir,—In your issue of December 5 Mr. 
Ian Niall refers to “‘arles,’’ which 
word he could not trace in the diction- 
ary, and for which he put forward 


PAIR OF WOODEN STOCKING BOARDS. 


See letter: A Trumpet in Church 


a spelling of his own. The word 
is of Latin-French origin—arrha, 
arvhes, the latter being pronounced as 
“arles’ in English. Arrhes were paid 
to bind a contract, and were probably 
introduced to this country by the 
Norman invaders.—M. A. DE HAssIOL, 
14, Lees-place, Park-street, London, 
W.1. 


USED BY SCOTT 

S1r,—The word “‘arles”’ is used by 
Walter Scott in his novels. In Old 
Mortality (Chapter 8) Henry Morton 
gave arles to Cuddie Headrigg when 


he took him into his_ uncle’s 
service after his expulsion from 
Tillietudlem. 


Towards the end of Wandering 
Willie’s Tale in Redgauntlet Steenie 
Steenson is described as having re- 
fused the Devil’s arles (in this case 
food and drink) when obtaining from 
Sir Robert Redgauntlet in his “‘ap- 
pointed place”’ the receipt for the rent 
which he had paid.—Francis  E. 
Witson, 3, Belmont-gardens, West 
Hartlepool, Co. Durham. 


FOR STRETCHING 
CLOTHES 


Srr,—Mr. C. K. Croft Andrew is quite 
correct in his surmise that the boards 
for stockings, such as those from 
Menabilly House in Cornwall (CouUNTRY 
Lire, November 7), were used in the 
18th and early 19th centuries for dry- 
ing wet stockings and also in stocking 
making. 

We possess several pairs of these 
wooden “‘legs,’’ all of which came 
from Ashburnham, Sussex. Ours are 
made of unpainted 
pine, not oak, and are of 
larger dimensions than 
those from Menabilly; 
the pair _ illustrated 
measure 35 ins. obliquely 
from toe to back of thigh, 
30 ins. vertically and 


ead 


See letter: For Stretching Clothes 


(Right) PAIR OF GLOVE BOARDS WITH 
COACHMAN’S BREECHES BOARD 


10 ins. from toe to heel; the boards 
are 7 in. thick. As the first photo- 
graph shows, the calf is well developed. 

Parson Woodforde, in his Diary 
for March, 1801, records the use of 
such driers. “A pair of Stockings that 
happened to be out just by the back 
Door upon some Wooden 
Legs to dry were attempt- 
ed to be taken off by 
some Person or another, 
but being wet they cd. 
not pull them off.” o 

In the Shetland 
Islands this type of wood- 
en stocking-drier is still 
home-made and used, as 
are also glove-driers and 
wooden jumper-airers, . 
which can be adjust- 
ed for stretching, if 
desired. 

The second photo- 
graph illustrates some 
more bygones of cleaning, 
now rare, which in the 
last century were com- 
monplace. The breeches 
board was for whitening 
a coachman’s buckskin 
breeches, and the pair of 
wooden hands was for his 
gloves. These glove 
hands, which were also 
available in small sizes for 
ladies’ gloves, are each 
made in three sections, 
with dovetail slotted 
junction edges which slide 
together. The method of 
placing them in the glove 
is to insert the thumb and 


first-finger section and 
the third- and _ fourth- 
finger section in the 


glove, and then slide in between them 
the handle-mounted  second-finger 
section, which locks them together.— 
Eva and Epwarp Pinto, Oxhey Woods 
House, Oxhey Drive, near Northwood, 
Middlesex. 


Ah 


(middle) 


HOBSON’S CONDUIT IN CAMBRIDGE, 
ERECTED IN 1614 BY THE ORIGINAL OF 
THE PHRASE “HOBSON’S CHOICE” 


¥ 
A TRUMPET IN CHURCH 


S1r,—Readers of the article on old f: 
musical instruments (October 24) may | 
be interested in the accompanying | 


photograph of an old vamping horn, 
now preserved in the church at East 
Leake, in south Nottinghamshire. In 
bygone days a member of the choir 
“sang”? through this instrument to 
lead the congregational singing. It 
was in use barely 100 years ago, but 
became decayed. 

A former parishioner living in 


Sussex had it restored and displayed | 
in the church in 1888. Three years — 


earlier it had been put on show in the 
Inventions Exhibition, in London. 


The exact number of such instru- | | 


ments still surviving in Britain is 
uncertain, but there are probably fewer 
than half a dozen.—ARTHUR NETTLE- 
ton, 59, Fleet-stveet, London, E.C.A. 


A CARRIER’S CONDUIT 


Sir,—tfhe letter in your issue of 
November 17 referring to the removal 
of Carfax Conduit from the middle of 
Oxford to Nuneham Courtenay Park 
reminds me that an equally famous 
fountain, Hobson’s Conduit, suffered 
a similar fate at Cambridge. 


See letter: A Carrier’s Conduit 


It was erected on Market Hill in 
1614 and moved to its present position 
opposite the Leys School in 1855. It 
was the gift of Thomas Hobson, the 
famous carrier, whose refusal to hire 
out any horse save that nearest the 
door originated the phrase ‘“‘ Hobson’s 
Choice.’’—G. E. BuNcomMBE, Ashdon, 
near Saffron Walden, Essex. 


LITTLE AUKS IN SUSSEX 


Str,—Apropos of the letter in your 
issue of November 28 about a little 
auk seen on November 11 at Headley, 
Hampshire, two of these birds were 
reported from Fair Oak, near Rogate, 
in West Sussex, on November 13, 
having been picked up in a field a day 
or two before. They were kept alive 
for three days on fish, etc., but then 
both died. There was a north-east 
wind blowing at the time of the find, 
which presumably accounted for their 
appearance in these parts. —W. 
PuyLiis WuitE (Miss), 100, Heath- 
vyoad, Petersfield, Hampshire. 


FOLLOWING HOUNDS ON 
THE WING 


S1r,—I was the pupil in the hair-raising 
hunt in a Renault Maurice Farman 
mentioned by F.Lt. Saunders in your 
issue of November 21. Those were 
pleasantly irresponsible days, with no 
searching radar eye to track the 
position of wandering aircraft.—J. P. 
Bown (late Royal Scots and R.F.C.), 
19, Luard-voad, Cambridge. 
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| the cock and hen worked in th 
| the redd (the trough in the gra 


| many primitive peoples he obv: 


SUPPOSE there are comparatively few 
salmon anglers who give much thought to 
the fish during the close season, and fewer 


/m ensuring our main supplies of fish in three, 


| four or five years’ time. 


It is only in the last few years that we have 
|learned exactly what does happen, thanks to 


| Professor J. W. Jones, of Liverpool University, 
||/who filmed the process from a glass-sided tank 
| built into the bank of the River Alwyn, a tri- 


| butary of the Welsh Dee, in which an artificial 


| gravel redd had been made. 


Previously it had been thought that both 
excavation of 
sl] in which the 
with her tail. 
‘s of the great 
che end of the 
', was thought 
the redd. 
vell and truly 
the cock takes 
e the males of 
ously believes 
that the female was created to do the hard work 
of life. Neither does the hen di with her tail, 
which used universally to be be/ieved because 
exact observation from above is usually impos- 


eggs are deposited), the femal 
| Earlier still, one of the purpo: 
hook or kype, which forms at 
lower jaw of the male in autun 
to be for the purpose of digging 
But Professor Jones’s film 
exploded all this. To begin with 
no part whatever in the work; li 


| sible, owing to the disturbed stai* of the water 


caused by her operations. 
What actually happens is that the violent 


 flexions of her body and tail cause a strong fan- 


like or suction effect on the gravel strong enough 
to move even quite large stones. When she has 
excavated a hole deep enough for her liking she 
poises herself in the hollow and, with a few con- 
vulsive movements, begins to shed ova which 
the male, who has moved close to her side, 
fertilises with a cloud of milt. When the ripe 
ova have been shed she moves a little upstream, 
_and with further violent movements of the body 
sends more gravel down to cover the eggs. After 
an interval of perhaps a few hours the process is 
repeated, the whole operation extending in 
some cases over several days, at the end of 
which a redd is a long trough easily seen by 
the lighter colour of the gravel. 

One interesting point about salmon spawn- 
ing is that the adult fish are usually accompanied 
on the redd by one or more male salmon parr. 
For long it was believed that these little fish, 
only four to five inches long, were there for the 
purpose of getting an easy meal on the newly- 
‘shed ova. But it is now known that these tiny 
creatures are sexually mature and play an 
important part in fertilising the ova of the adult 
hen. In artificial hatching it has been found 
that the milt of one parr is sufficient to fertilise 
the ova of a 20-Ib. hen salmon, which number 
around fourteen thousand. 

A lot of inaccurate statements have been 
written, even by modern writers, including 
Arthur Hutton, who was in most things con- 
cerning salmon most painstaking and accurate, 
about the savage way in which the cock fish 
fight and sometimes even kill one another at 
spawning time. But P. D. Malloch, who lived 
his whole life cheek by jowl with the salmon of 
the Tay, said he had never seen anything even 
approaching a fight, and this agrees entirely 
with my own observations. 

For years I had the shooting over an area 
of Dartmoor which included part of the West 
Dart and its tributary the Blackabrook, and 
each year from mid-November to Christmas I 
spent a lot of time watching the spawning fish. 
Often an attendant cock would chase an intruder 
away, but I never saw one actually catch hold of 
the other, and the fearsome-looking kype is 
quite useless as a weapon, being blunt and not 
very hard. 

“One day I had an amusing experience. I 
shot a mallard which rose off the West Dart. It 
fell on the far bank, and my Labrador, intent on 
retrieving it, jumped into the water right on top, 
of a hen fish which must have been busily 
engaged in making a redd in not much over 12 
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SALMON IN WINTER 
I 


)\still who actually visit the rivers and know 
| where the salmon spawn, and just what takes 
| place during and after the process, the first stage 


By KENNETH DAWSON 


inches of water. The poor salmon was so 
alarmed that, after dashing around in a panic, 
she beached herself on a gravel bank and lay 
there until I got down and lifted her back into 
the water. 

As soon as the fish have spawned they drop 
back into the first pool of fairly deep, slack 
water, and then begins the slow downstream 
trek which will take the survivors back into the 
sea by the following April. Gradually the 
copper and black colouring of the kelt fades, 
and they once more become silvery, the last of 
the spawning livery to persist being four or five 
foxy-red spots on the gill-covers. 

Contrary to what has been written in many 
books about the great mortality which takes 
place after spawning, few, even of the cocks, die 
in our shorter rivers on the way back to the sea, 
and what happens to them there is perhaps one 
of the greatest of all the unsolved mysteries 
of nature. 
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and other natural obstacles. Has nature any 
greater phenomenon? I know of none. 

In direct contrast with these are the so 
called winter fish, which enter the rivers only in 
late autumn or winter during the close season 
for both nets and rods. They are found in a 
considerable number of British rivers, from the 
largest like the Wye and Usk to the smallest, 
such as the Plym in Devon, and the Fowey and 
Camel in Cornwall. 

Whether these fish are a distinct type no 
one knows for certain, though this may seem 
incredible in view of the outstanding importance 
of the question. They were mentioned in the 
Freshwater Fisheries Report for 1932, yet nothing 
has apparently been done in the 25 years since to 
discover whether they are valuable or vermin. 

The problem is: do they breed true to 
type? Do these fish, which run so late year after 
year that they cannot be caught legally either 
by rods or nets and so are valueless for 


SALMON SPAWNING GROUNDS, SHOWING THE TYPE OF GRAVEL SELECTED. 
Of all the questions that remain to be answered about the salmon one of the most important 
is whether the so-called winter fish that enter the river in the close season are valuable or vermin 


Scale-reading has shown that not more 
than about five per cent. of salmon spawn more 
than once. Yet sea-trout, whose life story is very 
similar, do so annually once they begin, and fish 
with seven or eight spawning marks are quite 
common. It seems an appalling waste for nature 
to allow them to live to make what is often the 
quite long journey back to the sea only, pre- 
sumably, to die. As W. J. M. Menzies wrote in 
what is probably the most poignant sentence in 
salmon literature: ‘“‘Where, when or how we 
know not; they disappear and are heard of no 
more.” 

Besides what may be called the normal or 
standard salmon, which spawn mainly between 
mid-November and Christmas, there are two 
other types in our rivers during winter. The 
first of these are true spring fish, a few of which 
enter fresh water as early as October and 
November. They provide a unique example of 
the ability of a creature to exist for upwards of 
18 months without a single real meal, because 
they will not spawn until 12 months after 
leaving the sea, and it will be another five or six 
months before they regain the tideway. All this 
time they have to exist on the fat they have 
accumulated by the rich feeding for two or 
three years in the sea while leading an active, 
even strenuous, existence swimming long dis- 
tances against fast streams and jumping weirs 


sport or commerce, in turn produce offspring 
which will inherit their late-running habit? If 
the answer is “ Yes,”’ they are not only useless 
but definitely injurious to the stock of spring 
and summer salmon. 

In many cases they re-work gravel con- 
taining the ova of the earlier spawning fish, 
which may cause serious loss of eggs. Even 
worse, probably, their young compete with 
those of the valuable types for the available 
food supply, and in the struggle for existence all 
will suffer alike, since any water will feed only a 
definite head of fish. 

Yet the question could so easily be solved. 
All that needs to be done is to catch over a 
period of, say, five years as many as possible of 
these late-runners which spawn mostly in. 
January and February, and strip them artifici- 
ally in a hatchery. When the eggs hatch the 
young fish should be retained in ponds until 
large enough to mark in two years’ time, and 
then introduced into various rivers. In less than 
a decade we should know by the time of the 
return of these marked fish if they were any use 
or only a menace. 

The trouble, as some of us think, lies with 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 
To quote Arthur Hutton’s words of years ago: 
“They do not seem to take much interest in 
fish in that office.” 
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a little dearer 


incomparably 


XTRA DRY Beefeater Gin costs 
EK slightly more than ordinary 
gins, but what a great difference that 
little extra buys! For this brilliant 
gin is triple distilled from grain. 
That means extra dryness allied to 
soft, velvety mellowness. 


Yes, this is the Superior Gin, so 
different from commonplace gins; 
it’s like comparing a Premier Cru 
with vin ordinaire. 


BRITAIN’S 
FOURTH NATIONAL 


BOAT 
SHOW | 


OLYMPIA 


(EMPIRE HALL) 


JANUARY 1—11, 1958 


NEW! 


YACHTS e CRUISERS ° DINGHIES e CANOES 
RUNABOUTS —a gay flotilla of craft from £10 to £10,000. 
LATEST ! 

FITTINGS ° FINISHES e FASHIONS @ £4SAFETY 


AIDS ¢ SAILS © FISHING TACKLE * ENGINES for boats of 
every kind. 


DOUALA 


g | FAMILY HOUSEBOAT 


Try some. You’ll agree that the dif- 
‘ 4 ZF | BOATYARD’ e 


ference in price is absurdly small for 
the added enjoyment it brings. Ask 


<< 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 1 YOURSe 


‘BUILD-IT- YOURSELF 


REVOLUTIONARY HYDROFOIL | 


your wine merchant. 37/- a bottle. 


JAMES BURROUGH LIMITED 
LONDON, S.E.11 


Distillers of fine gin 
since 1820. 


Y | CRAFT °© ‘BOATING-ON-A-BUDGET ’ 
Uy. 


IT’S FUN FOR ALL THE FAMILY! 


10 a.m. to 9 p.m. daily 


LY . 
ss ADMISSION : Adults 3/-, Children 1/6. Opening Day 
--until 5 p.m. 


SPONSORED BY THE 


DAILY EXPRESS 


Organised by the Ship & Boat Builders’ National Federation. 


10/-. 


AN EXHIBITION IN AID OF THE TRUST 


National 
Trust 
Houses lS 


From 31st December 1957 
to 26th January 1958 inclusive 
WEEKDAYS 10.30 a.m.—6.30 p.m. 
SUNDAYS 2.30—5.30 p.m. 
ADMISSION 2/6d 


CHRISTIE’S 


8 King Street, St. James’s, 
London, $.W.1. 


~~ 


= Olympic Games, Melbourne 1956. The final of the 1900 metres on our Track. 


24 large plates by the finest photographers—an 
unforgettable panorama of the British scene. 
Strongly cartoned. Traditional quality. Large 


PARTICULAR 


people 
GENUINE 
KANGAROO TAIL 
Bisque de Homard 
Real Turtle 
Chinese Birds’ Nest 
Clear Oxtail 
Consommé 

From most high-class grocers. 
If not available locally, please write to the makers: 
BENDER & CASSEL LIMITE 
74, BREWERY ROAD, LONDON, N.7. 


size 12}” x 9}”. 


Also 
Hills of Britain in Colour 
Garden Lover’s 


Horse Lover’s 
Flower Arrangement 


Hills of Britain in Colour, 10s. 6d., but only 7s. 3d. 

posted abroad. Horse Lover’s, Garden Loyer’s, 

Flower Arrangement, Beautiful Britain 6s., only 
5s. 6d. posted abroad. 


Limited Stocks Only—ORDER AT ONCE! 
From Country Life, 2-10, Tavistock Street, London, W.C.2 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CoO., 
SYSTON, LEICESTER. London Office: Harrods (4th Floor), Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 


DAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AA AAA AA AA 


Hard lawn tennis courts 
Bowling greens 

Football grounds 
Cricket pitches 

Running tracks 
Swimming pools 


Squash rackets courts 


LTD. 


Grow ASPARAGUS 


CULTIVATION NOTES 


free on request 


|THE CROFT ASPARAGUS FARM 
107, Wigginton Road, TAMWORTH, Stafis. 


A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 
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DECEMBER GLOOM = 


sympathies straying in a rather odd direc- 
tion. For years past I have urged juniors 
vand lesser lights to challenge the big shots with 
a stout heart. It now occurs to me that some 
jof them are coming on rather too rapidly. 
December is a terrible month for the 
tournament enthusiast. All the knock-out team 
events seem to get under way at the same time, 
and the arranging of dates becomes a nightmare. 
‘Once I had to negotiate with ai equally absent- 
jminded rival captain; the mutch had to be 
|played before December 31, anc his team could 
lonly manage a Thursday. Finally we got it 
‘settled. A few days later we hac to ask for an 
extension, someone having pointed out that 
Thursday, December 25, was nc* an ideal date 
for a bridge match. 

Team A sallied forth bravely to play their 
first-round match in the Goll Cup. Their 
‘opponents, Team B, looked a dif dent and inno- 
cuous set of young men, but the comparison of 
scores at half-time caused a gooc' deal of forced 
laughter among the masters of ‘eam A. Two 
examples will show how the «.y had gone. 
The first is the sort of hand on \ hich it seems 
literally impossible to incur an «:\verse swing. 

@K65 


Bee filled with seasonal spirit, I find my 


Dealer, North. Both sides vulnerable. 

When Team B held the North-South cards, 
they bid as follows without interference: One 
‘Heart—One Spade; Two Hearts—Three Hearts; 
Four Hearts. There was nothing to the play; 
the defence took two Clubs and the King of 
Diamonds, but South made the rest for a score 
of 620. Could anyone anticipate a different 
result at the other table? 

If the University Rugby match was decided 
in the front rows of the scrum, this Gold Cup 
match was won and lost in the first department 
of bidding—simple valuation. Oxford were 
lucky to get a slippery ball, and Team B were 
lucky to get some slippery bidding by the 
opposition. 

At the second table North opened One 
Heart as before, but a Spade response struck his 
eminent partner as an unworthy move. It was 
a question of looking ahead. If North’s rebid 
happened to be Two Hearts, South was not sure 
that he was worth a raise with such sterile dis- 
tribution. This goes to show how a perfectionist 
can lose allsense of elementary valuation. After 
all, South has the equivalent of a good 12 points 
after “promoting” the King to his partner’s 
suit. 

South did not respond with a direct bid of 
Two No-Trumps; he found a far more subtle 
method of reaching his goal. Over One Heart 
he first bid Two Clubs, followed by Two No- 
Trumps over a rebid of Two Hearts. North 
raised to Three No-Trumps with a bit to spare, 
but West had the nerve to play out five winning 
Clubs despite the inhibitory bid in that suit. 
That was how Team B came to pick up 720 
points out of the blue. 

This followed a series of unlucky breaks 
and expensive miscalculations, so the time had 
come to stop the rot. The Team A South player 
made a firm resolution if somewhat mixed in 
metaphor: ‘‘That is positively my last piece of 
trick-cycling; from now on we play straight 
down the middle.”” A moment later he picked 
up the following: 

@84 YAK63 9097 &K1054 

West dealt on his left and opened One Club, 
North-South only being vulnerable. North 
doubled, and East bid One Diamond. Every 
instinct told South to bid a forthright Three 


No-Trumps. What was the point of looking for 
a game in Hearts when there was an obvious 
danger of getting cross-ruffed in the minors? 
But South was made of stern stuff and he stuck 
to his vow. Three No-Trumps was a bit of a 
gamble, and it would be the endif it went down 
when Four Hearts was on. 

South accordingly made the impeccable 
expert call of Two Diamonds; as the suit had 
been bid on his right, this asked his partner to 
reveal what he held in the majors. If the reply 
were Two Spades, South could say Three No- 
Trumps with a clear conscience; when North 
bid Two Hearts, however, South had to grit his 
teeth and raise him to Three Hearts. North 
went on to Four, and South’s worst fears were 
speedily realised. The full deal was: 


Dealer, West. North-South vulnerable. 


East led his Club; dummy played low, and 
the Knave won. West returned his singleton 
Diamond to the Ace, ruffed the Diamond con- 
tinuation, and then led a low Club; East ruffed, 
and another Diamond allowed West to make 
his last trump. 

Team B chalked up 200 and South berated 
himself for not following his bridge player’s 
instinct. North consoled him by pointing out 
that the final contract and result were bound to 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


be the same at the other table; after all, it is not 
quite the thing to play in Three No-Trumps 
when there are nine good Hearts in the two 
hands. Unfortunately, their team-mate in the 
East seat was under no self-imposed obligation, 
and he saw an opportunity to strike a telling 
blow for his side. The bidding at the second 
table went like this: 


West North East South 

1 Club Double 1 Heart 2 No-Trumps 
No bid 3Hearts Nobid 3 No-Trumps 
No bid No bid No bid 


South was not sure what his partner meant 
by bidding East’s suit, so he stuck to Ne- 
Trumps. The Queen of Clubs was led, and ten 
tricks were made in great comfort for a swing 
of 830 points to Team B. 

The second half started with a grand re- 
covery by the Masters, but then came the last 
straw. 


West @& AQ East @ K75 
EX IS 7M Y KQ 10 
Oa © K 1084 
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Dealer, West. East-West vulnerable. 

After West had bid Hearts and Clubs, the 
Team A East player visualised a “ positional”’ 
slam triumph. Spades were clearly the danger 
spot and a lead through his King might be fatal. 
He duly bid Six No-Trumps and got an opening 
Spade lead, but there was no play at all for the 
contract. Once more his team-mates at the 
other table did not anticipate a swing when their 
unimaginative opponents bid and made Six 
Hearts, and once more they were due for a 
shock. 

So a day in December saw the elimination 
of a tiger team in the first round-of the Gold Cup. 
On the whole I am more sorry for Cambridge. 
As far as I could see they did very little trick- 
cycling. 

ACROSS 
. Indication that the letters are ready for the 
boss’s signature? (8) 
. It’s allin the way it’s done (6) 
And the field changes sides, in an exaggerated 
way (8) 
10. Accountant and legislator in the boat, the 
rogues! (6) 
11. She married the Native who Returned (8) 
13. This is the moment for victory; havea flutter! 
6 
14. “And with no language but a 
—Tennyson (3) 
16. Sixth-formers would hardly follow Browning’s 

advice to greet it with a cheer (6) 

19. Lowers me in an ecclesiastical environment (7) 


= 


” 


20. A candid recorder, but confidentially in it (6) 
21. The stony voice of the telephone (3) 

26. Bang in the middle of the forehead! (6) 

27. Did Charles Lamb treat his little dog in such a 


haphazard fashion? (8) 
28. “String along with me,’’ their seller might 


sing (6) 

29. Galleryite who may be ejected on being spied 
(8) 

30. He did at High Table, of course, to make a 
present of it (6) 

31. Ends near to mountains (8) 


DOWN 
. Bridal gifts on a wet day? (6) 


rey ae eae le See 
race ROME 


1 

2. Agrees to spread a little butter diplomatic- 
ally (6) 

3. Such a citizen was the Shrew (6) 

4. The old advocate sounds as if he were 
encouraging Richard to be naughty (6) 

6. Where a lot changes hands (8) 

7. One who is usually late as well (8) 

8. “Thou breath of Autumn’s being,” 

Shelley (4, 4) 
12. A mitre’s crookedly arranged for her (7) 


wrote 


SOLUTION TO No. 1454. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 24. 

which appeared in the issue of December 19, will be announced next week. 25 
ACROSS.—1, Christmas tree; 10, Insular; 11, Turkish; 

12 and 13, Tale of woe; 14, Deep; 17, Earthly; 18, Skittle; 

19, Actress; 22, Haggled; 24, Port; 25 and 26, Stink bomb; 

29, Orinoco; 30, Turkeys; 31, Broken English. DOWN.—2, 

Hustler; 3, Ills; 4, Thrifty; 5, Actions; 6, Turf; 7, Eminent; 

8, Littlehampton; 9, Shepherd’s Bush; 15 and 16, Three Kings; 

20, Terrier; 21, Sat down; 22, Honiton; 23, Lioness; 27, Nook; 


28, Oral. 


15. “So might I, standing on this pleasant 
—Wordsworth (3) 

16. The one and only girl for me (3) 

. Expect men at work here! (8) 

18. Circuit I am on has advancement in sight (8) 

19. Draw the snare with nothing in it, save a 

little monster (8) 
2. The horse in armour? (6) 
3. After a little work I had tea, to help me 
forget (6) 
Comedian nearly gone on wheels (6) 
5. “O, gie me the lass that has acres 0’ a2 
—Buyrns (6) 


The winner of Crossword No. 1453 is 
Miss A. Fenwick, 
11, Cannon-square, 
Retford, 
Nottinghamshire. 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
for 
All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


BY 
APPOINTMENT 
TO 


PURVEYORS OF CHAMPAGNE 


CHAMPRG 


VINTAGE AND SPECIAL CUVEE 


Flowers for Sickness— 


Flowers for Health— 


Flowers for Happiness— 


Flowers for Wealth— 


Whatever the occasion 


ALLWOOD'’S 


CUT CARNATIONS 


are the best. 


Specially selected colours or mixed shades 


From 1 Gn. to 5 Gus. per box. 


Write for large Catalogue of all kinds of 
Carnations, Pinks and Dianthus, 


15 HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 
er ea ES 


COUNTRY 


THE QUEEN 


Carnation Specialists (Cut Flower Dept.) 


Telephone: Wivelsfield 232 & 233 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


AT THE CROSSROADS 


at this time of the year of send- 

ing out reviews describing con- 
ditions in the property market during 
the preceding twelve months, and at 
thesame time forecasting trends. These 
reports, which are likely to be of 
special interest this year in view of the 
uncertain economic situation, have 
already begun to come in, and the first 
agent to pronounce is Mr. Norman J. 
Hodgkinson (Messrs. Bidwell and 
Sons), who describes the market for 
real estate as being “‘at the cross- 
roads.” 


TWO SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 


N his review Mr. Hodgkinson re- 
calls that two years ago he said 
that investors were divided into two 
main classes: those who believed that 
we were living in a fool’s paradise, and 
those who were in full agreement with 
the optimistic speeches made by 
Government spokesmen. Those who 
took the first of these views had since 
realised stocks and shares and had in- 
creased or were increasing their invest- 
ments in real property, whereas those 
who subscribed to the second view had 
reversed the process. 
According to Mr. Hodgkinson, 


| peat this agents are in the habit 


operations resulting from the two _ 


schools of thought referred to above 
were a striking feature of last year’s 
property market, and were one of the 
main causes of increased activity for 
certain types of real estate. And in 
this connection he says that real pro- 
perty adherents may well be com- 
forted by the substantial buying of 
agricultural land by such shrewdly 
advised investors as Crown Estates 
and the Church Commissioners and 
the purchases of first-class shop pro- 
perties for investment in pension 
funds. 


FUTURE FOR FARM LAND 


HE outlook for the market in 

farm land,” writes Mr. Hodgkin- 
son, “is, of course, largely bound up 
with the future of agriculture, though 
the tax angle is also an important 
factor.’’ On the whole he is inclined to 
think that the prospects for agricul- 
ture are brighter tham for most other 
industries as the revolution in the 
industry began only about 10 years 
ago and the possibilities of progress 
are therefore immense. He admits 
that the British farmer was fearful at 
first of the Free Trade Area negotia- 
tions, but he says that this fear seems 
to be diminishing somewhat as it 
becomes clearer that complete free 
trade in agricultural commerce is not 
contemplated. Moreover, he stresses 
that another feature that is very 
favourable to agriculture is the rela- 
tionship between employer and em- 
ployee, which he suggests is much 
happier than in most industries, partly 
because the personal contact is much 
closer, and partly because the em- 
ployee has the interest of seeing the 
growth of what he is producing from 
beginning to end, instead of, as in most 
industries, merely making some small, 
component part, hardly knowing what 
the finished article comprises. 


EFFECTS OF THE CREDIT 
SQUEEZE 


ARES to the credit squeeze, 
which, in conjunction with the 
7 per cent. Bank rate, has caused 
almost as much talk in estate agents’ 
offices as on the Stock Exchange, the 


report says that there has been some’ 


falling off in the prices realised for 
houses with possession, though this 
trend has been curbed to some extent 
by a slowing down of new building. 
But there has been “‘a very consider- 
able demand for houses at slightly 
lower prices,’’ and “‘a vastly increased 
demand to rent farms, which tendency 
was becoming accentuated even before 
the increase in the Bank rate.” 


OUTLOOK FOR 1958 


HEN summarising the outlook} 

for 1958, Mr. Hodgkinson says} 
that it is clear that the future of real) 
estate will depend to a great extent on} 
whether or not the Governmentiay 
efforts to curb inflation are successful, | 
But he is of the opinion that whatever! 
the outcome, investors will feel that) 
there is a good deal to be said in favour} 
of putting money into good agricul-} 
tural land and first-class shop pro-}) 
perties, and he anticipates consider-' 
able activity in these two commodities. 


FAMOUS GOLF-COURSE FOR | 
SALE 


RECENT announcement to the | 

effect that Stoke Place, Slough, } 
Buckinghamshire, is to be sold as a} 
going concern will have been of in-| 
terest to many, for not only is the | 
house itself of considerable import- | 
ance, but it is offered with its sur- | 
rounding park of over 200 acres, in- | 
cluding the well-known Stoke Poges | 
golf-course. s 

Stoke Place, which is for sale 
privately through Messrs. Knight, | 
Frank and Rutley, was originally pur- | 
chased in 1760 by Thomas Penn, : 
second son of the founder of Penn¢ | 
sylvania, and was rebuilt in 1775 in | 
the Italian style by his successor, John | 
Penn. The designer of the present | 
building was Nasmyth, but it was 
| 


i 
Fl 
| 


completed by. Wyatt and rated as one 
of his most impressive works. The 
south front is 192 ft. long and has a 
colonnade of fluted Doric columns | 
forming a loggia overlooking the gar-_ 
den. There are approximately 80 
rooms in the house, with a superficial 
area of roughly 35,000 sq. ft., and 
though most of these are used for 
business purposes, they are available 
with possession. The lay-out of the 
park that encloses the golf-course has 
been attributed to Capability Brown. 


SOLD BEFORE AUCTION 


ORTY-EIGHT hours before the 

Scargill estate of 1,050 acres at 
Upper Wharfedale in the West Riding 
was due to come under the hammer, 
Messrs. Jackson-Stops and Staff's 
York office, who, with Messrs. Armi- 
tage, Hewitt and Hellowell, were to 
have conducted the auction, an- 
nounced that the property had been 
sold privately. 

“This,’’ write the first-named 
agents, “was really only to be ex- 
pected, since Scargill had something to 
offer to the moneyed house-hunter, the 
large-scale farmer, the sylviculturist, 
the grouse shot and the angler—not 
forgetting the tired businessman or 
industrialist seeking a week-end cot- 
tage in the Dales.” Certainly a pro- 
perty with possession that numbers 
among its attributes a house of charac- 
ter standing in a timbered park, two 
attested farms, modern estate houses, 
cottages in the village, shooting rights 
on a moor capable of providing 800 
brace of grouse in a season, in addition 
to trout fishing, is not likely to remain 
long without a buyer. 


FOR SALE IN SURREY 


ee OD houses with agricultural 
land in the Home Counties are 
always in demand, for many City 
businessmen like to have a stake in 
farming. A property that is likely to 
create more than average interest is 
Stumblehole, Leigh, near Reigate, 
Surrey, which is for sale through 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and 
Messrs. William Wood, Son, and 
Gardner, acting for the executors of 
the late Mrs. Dorothy Hartman. The 
property covers approximately 100 
acres and has a house dating from the 
Tudor period, with a galleried hall. 
There is also a farm with T.T. and 
attested buildings, at present carrying 
a herd of pedigree Sussex cattle. 
PROCURATOR. 


FARMING NOTES 


| ROM Wales and other parts of 
the country the Milk Marketing 
| Board has been urged to check 
| the ever-increasing flow of milk by im- 
| posing a quota system of some kind on 
individual farms or regions. The move 
‘came from those who have for some 
‘years depended mainly on milk pro- 
,duction and are worried because 
others have come into the business and 
helped to produce a surplus of milk 


i 
| 


which can be sold only at a low piice, 
|The Government guarantee this year, 
8s. 2?d. a gallon, for a standard 
quantity of milk is reckoned to cover 
‘the requirements of the liquid milk 
mar ct with some reserve to take’c.. re 
of seasonal fluctuations in supply and 
‘demand. This standard gallonage is 
'1,654,500,000. but the total likely to 
| be produced this year in excess of ti is 
‘is 215,500,000 gallons. This excess has 
to be used for making cheese and b» t- 
ter, the realisation value of which js 
now a little more than Is. 3d. a gallo 
The suggestion has been that th: 
should be a two-tier price; the top t 
for a standard quantity from eac 
farm would receive the full guarante 
price and the second tier only * 
tealisation value. This would be 
deterrent to extra output applied 1 
to England and Wales as a who 
which is how it works out now, but ‘9 
individual farms or producers in 
region. It is natural enough th 
established milk producers who cz 
not readily change to other kinds « 
production should hanker after some 
such stabilising restriction. 

The Milk Marketing Board has 
been thoroughly into this question 
again and has decided against any 
kind of quota system. On two grouncis 
I think the Board is right. Politicians 
are always interested in milk as a 
health food, and there would be much 
criticism in Parliament if the Mariet- 
ing Board with statutory powers did 
anything to restrict output. Then I 
think it would be unsound to impose 
rigidity on the pattern of farming and 
prevent the individual from developing 
a line of production for which his farm 
is particularly suited and which he can 
expand economically. 


Cheaper Milk from Grass 


HOSE who are expanding milk 

production and who feel fairly con- 
fident about the future, although of 
course they would like the present 
prices maintained, are succeeding in 
trimming their production costs by 
housing and managing their cows on 
systems that save labour. They are 
also cutting the feeding-stuff bill by 
turning grass to greater advantage. I 
noted here recently that only 56 per 
cent. of the temporary grass and 32 
pér cent. of the permanent grass re- 
ceives fertilisers. These figures apply 
to the country as a whole. Those who 
keep a close watch on the cost of feed- 
ing cows, especially in the western half 
of the country, are using fertilisers on 
almost all their grass land. This in- 
vestment gives them not only a bigger 
bulk of fresh grass for immediate 
grazing in the spring and summer but 
enables them to store valuable winter 
fodder in the form of silage. There is 
no question of doing without concen- 
trated feeding-stuffs altogether, but 
the basis of home-grown fodder could 
be widened on many more farms to 
advantage. Indeed it is not too much 
to say that the extra milk produced 
ought to be obtainable at a cost that 
matches the realisation value of milk 
when made into cheese and butter. It 
is in the margin of extra milk produced 
at economical cost that the profit is 
found on many dairy farms to-day. 


+ 2 @ 


Tending Livestock 
R. G. H. BRAYSHAW, who is the 
Senior Agricultural Economist 
at King’s College, University of Dur- 
ham, read a timely paper to the 
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NO MILK QUOTAS 


Institution of Agricultural Engineers 
when he opened a discussion on 
mechanisation and livestock tending. 
About half the labour we employ on 
our farms is engaged in looking after 
livestock. We all accept the need for 
greater productivity in farming as in 
other industries and indeed agriculture 
has in the past eight years increased 
its output while reducing the numbers 
of workers by 19 per cent. It is a fair 
guess that much of the extra product- 
ivity for which our industry can take 
credit has been achieved on the arable 
side rather than in livestock tending. 
Yet there is scope for the better use of 
the men’s time when they are looking 
after dairy cows, or fattening cattle, 
pigs or poultry. Changes in method 
and lay-out can save many journeys 
with bales, barrow or pitchfork. Dr. 
Brayshaw instanced the saving of 
labour when cows are housed in yards 
and milkéd in parlours and when 
poultry are kept on deep litter. These 
methods of management are among 
the more labour-efficient of the sys- 
tems in general use. 


Better Use of Equipment 


ARMERS are always looking for 

new kinds of equipment which will 
find the answer to their problem, and 
undoubtedly there is scope for more 
mechanised livestock tending. But 
Dr. Brayshaw, who knows the costings 
of representative farms in the North of 
England, takes the view that many of 
us could make a better use of the 
equipment already available. In many 
cases this could be used to far greater 
advantage and the farm would be well 
served by inventions and improve- 
ments on the present pattern. He 
referred to the “excellent equipment’”’ 
that is now available. Those who had 
the opportunity of spending a few 
hours round the trade stands at the 
Dairy Show or Smithfields will not 
disagree with this verdict. 


Ayrshires at the Show 


COTLAND’S dairy breed was not 
as fully represented as usual at the 
1957 London Dairy Show. There were 
some excellent individual animals, but 
the breed did not take full advantage 
of this shop window. It is a wise 
decision of the breed society to give 
further financial help to exhibitors who 
will take the trouble to send their 
cows to London for this Show. It is 
not only a matter of transport charges, 
which are heavy enough, but on most 
farms exhibiting at a national show 
means a disruption at home. One or 
two of the senior herdsman have to be 
away for a whole week or longer. They 
may enjoy the trip and the experience, 
but in these days when we are all try- 
ing to manage with less labour it is not 
at all easy to put in reserves so that 
everything is carried on as it should be 
at home. Good presentation of any of 
our breeds at the national shows is a 
matter of prestige which the breed 
societies can ill afford to neglect. 


Finding Leading Herds 


NCE again The Farmer’s Yearbook 

(Tantivy Press, 12s. 6d.) provides 
a convenient directory to the leading 
pedigree herds and flocks in Britain 
and a record of the sales where big 
prices are made. Mr. W. Edward 
Bowden, of the Fatstock Marketing 
Corporation, makes an interesting 
point. In the minds of most British 
farmers weight for age is the dominant 
factor controlling their profits, differ- 
ing from that of the commercial breeder 
in the Argentine, where feed costs are 
lower and the market premium for 
quality is much more important. Thus 
with beef bulls the home producer buys 
a growthy bull with some scale about 
him, whereas the exporter wants in 
the main a fine-quality animal. 
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ANTIQUE SILVER 


A Sapphire and Diamond Gentian Spray Brooch 


46, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 2656-7-8 


DEALERS 


Length of shelf 4’ 114” 
Opening width 3° 84” 


’Phone : FULHAM 1375-7 


A fine quality late 18th Century carved Statuary Marble Chimney piece. 
one of the wings of Chiswick House, London, designed by the Architect—James Wyatt. 


Total height 3’ 11’ 
Opening height 3° 44” 


Cable Address : 
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IN ANTIQUES AND WORKS OF ART 
OAK AND PINE PANELLING. WOOD AND MARBLE 
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Originally in 
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ONE OF A RARE PAIR OF SMALL CARVED GILT WOOD CONSOLE TABLES WITH 


ORIGINAL MARBLE TOPS. 
HEIGHT 2’ 11”. 


CIRCA 1770 


DEPTH 1’3”. | WIDTH 2/8” 


28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


JOHN BELL «/ ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 


The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


An important pair of Antique Regency Gilt Wall Mirrors, each measuring 
29 inches wide and 41 inches high. Period circa 1820 


An interesting Antique Mahogany drum top Writing Table of octagonal 


shape with green leather top. 


It measures 41 inches square and is 
30 inches high. Period circa 1790 


BRIDGE STREET 
Psoae Roce seam 


Telephone: 24828. 


Telegrams & Cables ‘‘ Antiques,”” Aberdeen. 


1957 
NEW BOOKS - 


OPENING UP A | 
CONTINENT 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


, | NHE North West Company, 
whose headquarters were in 
Montreal, existed during the 

last 21 years of the 18th century and 
the first 21 of the 19th. Then, what is 
now called a ‘‘merger’’ was arranged 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
whose name remained while that of the 
North West Company died. Mrs. 
Marjorie Wilkins Campbell’s book, 
The North West Company (Macmillan, 
35s.), is a record of the Company’s 
doings during the years of its separate 
existence. It is a most vivid and read- 
able book, concerned with remarkable 
men and a remarkable moment. 

At the beginning the map of 
Canada had not been drawn. Men did 
not know where some of the great 
rivers began or where they ended. 
At the end the,map was there, and 
servants of the Company had written 
their names on it for ever. Mackenzie 
and Fraser gave their names to the 
great rivers which they traced to 
their outflows in the Arctic and the 
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THE NORTH WEST COMPANY. By Marjorie Wilkins Campbell _ 


and deers and many grizle bears on its” } 


banks, feeding and crossing in such | 
numbers 
canoes among them and shot hundreds 
without need.’ \ 


The company was never chartered. | 
It was an association of traders headed | 
named Simon | 
McTavish, who had come out from 
Scotland at the age of 13, lived to buy | 
an-estate in Montreal and the an- | 
cestral home of his clan chief in the | 
Highlands and filled the company | 


by a Highlander 


with his relations in an unparalleled 
and 


wilds was Advanced G.H.Q., 


fingers of the enterprise. 
“‘winterers’’ 


them frankly noted, ‘“‘could 


(Macmillan, 35s.) 


“POLITICS AND THE POET. By F. M. Todd 
(Methuen, 25s.) 


- WINDSOR CASTLE. By Sir Owen Morshead 
(Phaidon Press, 15s.) 
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Pacific, and right across the sweep of 
the Continent are many other names 
of men who worked on that vast 
commercial territory linking one ocean 
with another, which they opened up, 
lived in, profusely scattered with the 
offspring of their alliances _ with 
Indian women, and, in many cases, 
died in. 


PAYMENT IN RUM 


The basis of it all was the beaver. 
The Indians were their beaver- 
hunters, and they paid the Indians 
mostly with rum. “‘Only when a tribe 
became addicted to rum,’’ Mrs. 
Campbell writes, ““would its women 
pound pemmican’’ (on which the 
trader-explorers largely lived) “‘and 
its young men hunt the fresh meat 
which the traders froze in their huge 
glaciéves. It was rum that persuaded 
them to supply the dog-sleds that 
hauled pemmican all the way to Isle a 
la Crosse and even to fort Chipewyan. 
For a gallon of Blackfoot milk and a 
few trinkets a white trader could buy a 
‘common’ horse; a couple of gallons 
purchased one of the fine stallions 
which the Nor’ Westers themselves 
used for hunting; and more than one 
clerk attained an attractive bride by 
providing her father with the essential 
ingredients for a boisson.’’ 

It is an odd comment on the way 
humanity goes about its business that 


the opening-up of a continent was a 


side-line to the debauching of its 
aborigines and the destructive deple- 
tion of its wild life. ‘‘Inevitably,’’ Mrs. 
Campbell writes, “‘the cost of bringing 
trade goods so far inland was the 
virtual extermination of one beaver 
meadow after another,’’ and she 
quotes one of the traders: “‘It was a 
grand sight to see such a grand river, 


happily independent of our assist- 
ance,’ nature having given them an 


abundance of clothing and food. How- 


ever, ‘‘their love of rum is their first 
inducement to industry’ and the 
inducement was plentifully supplied. 

The organisation was superb, 
from C. in C. McTavish down to the 
remotest private who might some day 
write his name on the map of the 
world; but, seeing that the territory 
was no-man’s land and that the 


Company had no rights save those of — 


commercial conquest, their success 
stirred up competitors and com- 
petition led to clashes in the interior. 
This at times amounted to warfare, 
and the warfare reached the size of 
pitched battle with armed troops. 


HUDSON’S BAY RIVALRY 


The Hudson’s Bay Company, ~ 


which had never moved far from its 
shore bases and expected the Indians 
to come to them, was stirred’ to 
activity by the success of the North 
West Company and began using 
similar enterprise. Each company was 
intolerant and overbearing; each con- 
sidered the other an intruder, the 
Hudson’s Bay because they had a 
charter, the North West Company 
because they had done the effective 
work of discovery and _ infiltration. 
There came the inevitable conse- 
quence: 
seduce the men of the other; each 
offering higher and higher bribes to 
the Indians; each drifting closer and 
closer to beggary. It was very much 
like Fleet-street during the war for 
readers in the 1930s. Instead of the 
complete works of Charles Dickens you 
had splendid uniforms for Indian 
chiefs; and J. J. Astor, who was first 
noted as a nobody carrying trade 


that we often got our | 
i) 


splendid burst of nepotism. © 
Montreal was G.H.Q. Away out in the | 
and | 
thence fanned out in all directions } 
over the virgin continent the probing || 
The jj 
travelled hundreds and } 
thousands of miles, living in remote |) 
lodges and teaching the virtue of | 
_ hunting to the Indians who, as one of 
live | 


each company trying to — 


‘goods to the Indians in a pack on his 
‘back, was cautiously edging out of the 
imélée and going his own profitable 
|way. 
_ Simon McTavish had died in his 
|forties. His nephew, William McGil- 
|livray, the new head of the firm, 
fought hard but unsuccessfully to 
| maintain a system that contained the 
seeds of its own decay. The amalga- 
|| mation with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
| pany was arranged in London, and 
: London, not Montreal, was henceforth 
| headquarters. It had been wonderful 
| while it lasted, but it didn’t last for 
quite half a century. From the point 
| of view of commercial morality it was 
an abomination; but, so mixed is 
| human conduct, the existence of the 
| system unveiled a continent and was 
| the cause of many deeds of high 
imaginative daring. Mrs. Campbell is 
to be “congratulated on having so 
splendidly caused those years to live 
pee The record could hardly have 
| been more fittingly presented. 


| WORDSWORTH’S ADVANCE TO 
TORYISM 


Mr. F. M. Todd, who is professor 
_ of English in the University of “as- 
| mania, has written a study of Words- 
worth called Politics and the Poet 
(Methuen, 25s.). It should be noted 
that this is a “study’”’ of Wordswc rth, 
not a biography. It is a book for 
those who already know something 
about the poet. Lacking that ground- 
work, a reader may feel at sea. But 
for the prepared reader it is a very 
la good book indeed. Wordsworth has 
his adversaries. There are plenty of 
' people about who seem to feel that, 
because he started his life as a sup- 
porter of the French Revolution and 
ended it as a staunch Tory, he was a 
traitor to his own finest hour. They 
-even go so far as to make what 
Professor Todd calls “the somewhat 
quaint assumption that no Tory 
could be a true poet.’’ This careful 
study, matching the written word step 
_ by step with Wordsworth’s daily life, 
- comes to the conclusion that the 
poet’s political faith in his last years 
was not “indicative of that closed 
’ mind which Crabb Robinson feared.”’ 
It was, on the contrary, a story of 
growth, “not one of decline or apos- 
tasy; and through it all runs that 
theme of humanitarian sympathy that 
_inspired some of the noblest of our 
poetry.”’ 


MODERN PARALLELS 


Wordsworth’s case seems to me 
so abundantly paralleled in our own 
time that I cannot understand where 
the difficulty is in understanding it. 
The world to-day is full of middle-aged 
men and women who were rapturous 
in their acceptance of the Russian 

‘revolution and who have lived to ask 
themselves how they can square the 
profession with the deed—with such 
a deed, for example, as the murder of 
Budapest. And these are people who 
have had opportunity to ponder the 
consequences of revolution before that 
of Russia; whereas, for Wordsworth 
and his contemporaries, the French 
Revolution was something new in the 
experience of Western Europeans. 

It was precisely because it seemed 
to them a dawn in which it was 
blessed to be alive that the reaction 
was severe. That Wordsworth’s reac- 
tion was severe beyond the ordinary is 
‘largely to be accounted for by his 
withdrawal to the rural solitude of the 
Lakes, where the realities of industrial 
unrest reached him muted and with- 
out a visual embodiment. He saw 
about him an acceptable economy and, 
being old, failed to realise the extent 
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to which that economy was of decreas- 
ing consequence in the world. He 
preferred the world he saw about him, 
and would have been a fool if he had 
not done so; but it was not the world 
which was to have the next word. The 
thing to bear in mind is his incom- 
parable gift to men of any world 
whatever, a gift which questions the 
final validity of the world if it is 
merely a place in which “ getting and 
spending, we lay waste our powers.”’ 


A ROYAL HOME’S NINE 
CENTURIES 


Sir Owen Morshead, who lived at 
Windsor for 30 years as librarian, has 
given us a good account of the castle, 
its architecture, and its contents in 
Windsov Castle (Phaidon Press, 15s.). 
In the turbulent sense, Windsor has 
no history. Even the Civil War, 
incomparable destroyer of ancient 
monuments, passed it by with little 
more than a wave of the hand, and so 
its history is merely that of time’s 
ravages and reparations. Architects, 
masons, smiths, carpenters are the 
protagonists, not generals; the wind 
and the weather are the enemies, not 
shot and shell. 

It is the story of a building that 
suffered long periods of neglect when 
its owners seemed to have little use 
for it, alternating with phases when it 
became a home and was chopped and 
changed to meet the whims and the 
needs of its occupiers. This has been 
going on for nine centuries, and so it is 
small wonder that the consequence is a 
building through whose intricacies an 
instructed guide like Sir Owen Mors- 
head can lead us with a story at every 
step. 

Consider, for example, the tomb 
in one of the chapels—or rather not 
now in one of the chapels—that 
Wolsey caused to be built for his own 
splendid burial. But Wolsey fell, 
Henry VIII seized the tomb “and had 
it re-tailored to his own measure.’’ 
But he didn’t use it after all; bits and 
pieces were taken away; “only the 
empty sarcophagus and its base 
remained. Being of marble, they were 
unsaleable.’’ To-day it houses the 
remains of Nelson in St. Paul’s crypt. 

The book is finely illustrated with 
photographs specially taken. 


—————— ¢ ——___——_ 
WILD-FOWLING DAYS 


ILD-FOWLERS, shooting men 

and all who love desolate places 
will welcome W. A. Cadman’s readable 
Tales of a Wuildfowler, which is 
illustrated with numerous drawings by 
Peter Scott (Collins, 21s.). Much of it 
is concerned with the pursuit of wild 
geese, and tells of good and bad luck 
on the Solway, Tregaron Bog, the 
Dovey Estuary and the bogs of Co. 
Mayo. But though the author’s 
approach is frankly evocative and 
nostalgic (the two are happily com- 
bined in the account of the Wog, “‘the 


best dog in the world’’), the book is’ 


more than a collection of remin- 
iscences. There is much first-class 
observation in it (for example on why 
Tregaron Bog is more suitable for 
greenland whitefronts than for any 
other species of goose), and useful 
hints on such important matters as 
training a dog and the best size of 
shot to use for geese and duck. 

The book ends with a chapter 
on the collection of wild-fowl, com- 
posed partly of pricked birds, that the 
author has established at his home. 
This includes, beside descriptions of 
the idiosyncrasies of individual geese, 
an entertaining account of how four 
young shelduck, caught when about 
ten days old, first took to the water. 
Their behaviour showed that, though 
they were irresistibly drawn to it, at 
first it frightened them considerably. 

Jenks A 
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By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 
DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 


¥ 1 
A RARE GEORGE I GILT GESSO MIRROR OF MOST 
UNUSUAL DESIGN, WITH INNER FACETED MIRROR 

BORDER. 
Circa 1715. Overall height 4 ft. 6ins. 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams: Mallettson, London 


Overall width 2 ft. 2 ins. 


BRACHER & SYDENHAM 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


A Fine Set of 3 GEORGE I Castors, 1715 
by Chatles Adams. Heights: 
Weight: 25 ozs. 16 dwts. 


¢ and 6? ins. 


READING, BERKSHIRE 


Established: 1790 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


Telephone: 3724 


STREET, 


1448 
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: Gift Gowel Sets * 


AUCTIONS 


IGH PRICES 
are being paid in our London Auction Rooms 
for silver and jewellery, decorated china, antique 
furniture, small colourful oil paintings. Terms 
and sample catalogue on request — we can 
arrange collection. 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
Founded 1796. 
Blenstock House, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 2424. 


PERSONAL 


BEASLEY STREAMLINE FOUNDATION 
will give you 100% figure control. Visit 
our new Corsetry Salons af 21, Princes Street, 
Oxford Circus, London, and be personally fitted. 
Or write to Dept. 477 for Free Catalogues. 
LONELY BLONDE delights in BURGESS’ 
Anchovy Paste on buttered toast. 
CTIVE IN PEACE—as in war. The British 
Red Cross Society earnestly appeals for 
help by legacy. Write for informative leaflet 
“18 Vital Peace-Time Activities.’’—14, Grosvenor 
Crescent, S.W.1. 
RTIST, London Exhibitor paints portraits 
from life and photos. Reasonable fees.— 
ANTHONY HARPER, 65, Tranquil Vale, S.E.3. 
T CHRISTMAS TIME, what could be merrier 
than a few bottles of Duff Gordc.:'s El Cid 
Amontillado Sherry or Fino Feria? All right, 
so it doesn’t scan. It certainly makes sense. 


ERESFORD PUMPS for the home, farm and 
industry. Illustrated list AXP381 from 
James Beresford & Son, Ltd. (subsidiaries of 
Cornercroft, Ltd., makers of the world’s best 
submersible electric pump), Kitts Green, Birm- 
ingham 33, and 32, Clarges Street, London, W.1. 
AVALRY TWILL TROUSERS, 70/- post free. 
Tailored from heavy all-wool breeches cloth 
in fawn or brown; self-supporting shirt grip 
waist; ladies’ same price, state waist and inside 
leg measurements. Send cheque, cash or c.o.d. 
to: L. PHILLIPS, 54 and 55, West Street, 
Brighton (Tel. 24870). Est. over 50 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
HOOSE YOUR WATCH from our wonderful 
selection of Rolex and other leading Swiss 
makes. Each watch sold carries with it free 
Repair Service for two years, which even in- 
cludes accidental damage; also one year’s free 
insurance at Lloyd’s against loss or theft. Beau- 
tifully illustrated Catalogues sent on application 
to those who cannot call at CHARLES PACKER 
& CO., LTD., 76, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
(QUENT es SLACKS FOR LADIES, 49/6, post 
1/9. Perfect wear in the house, garden, 
stables, kennels, sports, etc. Superbly tailored 
best mid-brown Yorkshire corduroy, 2 pockets 
24-34-in. waist AUSTIN SMITH, 36, Berkeley 
Street, S.W.1. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without th 


people... 


SCOTT ADIE LTD 


29 CORK STREET AND 27 OLD BURLINGTON STREET 
BOND STREET - LONDON :WI 
TELEPHONE: REGEnT 4502 


classified announcements 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 
is 5/- per line. Personal Column, 6/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 
Series discount; 24° for 6 and 5°, for 13 insertions. 

Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6. A line averages six words. 


@ All cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 
ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 
Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Temple Bar 4363). 


IAMONDS, Jewels, Gold, Precious Stones, 

antique Silver and Plate urgently required. 
Record prices. Call or send. Expert representa- 
tive sent if desired. The largest buyers are 
BENTLEY & CO., 65, New Bond Street, W.1. 
MAYfair 0651. 


ISCARDED CLOTHING WANTED. Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s. Best offer for parcels by 


return, Clients waited on locally, Est. 1860.— 
MRS. SHACKLETON, 122, Richmond Road, 
Kingston-upon-Thames. KIN. 0707. 


VERY SUNDAY joint will be just as good on 
Monday with RAYNER’S Indian Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers. 


sp OREN COOPER & SON (late of Savile Row), 
suppliers to the tailoring trade of the world’s 
finest woollens and worsteds, have pleasure in 
announcing that they are now comfortably in- 
stalled at SAVILE HOUSE, 16, Golden Square, 
W.1, where they will be delighted to welcome 
their many friends. 


MA08-T0-MEASURE SHIRTS. Range of 
poplins, sports materials and wool mixtures 
with self-measure chart sent on _ request. 
Collars attached 42/-; with two collars 49/6. 
Ladies’ shirts, 42/-; men’s pyjamas, £3/10/0 
and £3/17/6.—H. L. SEWING CO., High Lane, 
Stockport Cheshire. 


OR MEN who like warmth and conrfort, 
Viyella Pyjamas 75/6; Clydella 59/6. Shirts: 
Viyella 59/6; Clydella 49/6. All sizes stocked 
and satisfaction guaranteed.—H. C, PEARSON, 
50, High Street, Uxbridge, Middx. Tel, 3060. 
UR COATS URGENTLY WANTED. Bring or 
send them for fair offers, inquiries invited. 
D. CURWEN, Dept. C.L., 7a, Melcombe Street, 
Baker Street, N.W.1. (Est. over 30 years). 


AYES THE JEWELLERS will try very hard 

to beat any offer you may have had for any 
piece of JEWELLERY or SILVER you contem- 
plate selling. We have a waiting list of clients 
wishing to purchase Diamond Watches, Rings, 
Brooches, Bracelets and Earrings from £10 to 
£5,000. We have, in many cases, beaten previous 
offers by as much as 20 per cent, for these 
items. We also pay up to £150 for Gold Cigarette 
Cases, Pocket Watches and Chains, Silver Tea 
Sets, Cake Baskets, Cups and Salvers. Valuations 
by qualified expert (Fellow Gemmological Asso- 
ciation), If you cannot call personally, send 
your parcel by registered post. It will be quite 
safe and you will receive an immediate cash 
offer without obligation to sell. For the benefit 
of clients we shall remain open. on Saturday 
mornings.—M. HAYES & SON, LTD., 106, 
Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1, Tel.: HOL. 8177. 
| ae obliged sacrifice gorgeous Wild Canadian 

Mink Coat, £275. Also dark mink stole, 
£110, as new.—Box 128. 


IVICREEN RUNABOUT feeling lonely in 

palatial but warm garage, offers GOOD 
HOME to Rolls-Royce Phantom II tourer or drop- 
head coupe. If you have such a car to sell 
please write with full details and price required 
to D., 40, Vineyard Hill Rd., Wimbledon, S.W.19. 


OTHER-TO-BE FASHIONS. Uncluttered 

clever simplicity, newest materials, inspired 
dashes of glamour designed for you by ‘‘Matern- 
ally Yours’’ with enthusiastic understanding 
and inexpensiveness, Postal service a speciality. 
Catalogue sent. London’s exciting fashion centre 
for mothers-to-be only. 65, Weymouth Street, 
W.1 (off Marylebone High Street), HUNter 9723. 


PHOTOGRAPHER, International repute, would 

give individual tuition in Modern, Creative 
Photography, to one or two suitable pupils.— 
Box 1235, 


Scum AFRICAN SHERRY? Then show dis- 
crimination and make it LANDDROST, the 
best at 15/6 a bottle. Ask your Wine Merchant. 


Geacue OR HOSPITAL? Both commemorate 

only one serves. 1958 calls for special 
thought of Miss Nightingale and her Hospital. 
Here, as Lady Superintendent, she proved herself 
and her genius.—Send in gratitude a Gift to the 
Appeal Secretary, Florence Nightingale Hospital, 
19, Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1. 


i, we were 


clever Advertising . 


... doubtless we would know how to praise 
our merchandise, but we offer quality before 
‘cleverness’, integrity before “‘slickness’’, 
and above all, we maintain our fidelity to those 
traditional standards still warmly cherished by 
people of taste and sensitivity. Most of our goods 


are exclusive. Do come and see us regarding— 
BEAUTIFUL HOMESPUNS and TWEEDS, SUITINGS 
and OVERCOATINGS, TAILORING for LADIES and 
GENTLEMEN, HIGHLAND DRESS and JEWELLERY, , 
TWIN SETS, TARTANS and such like. 


welcome to browse round at leisure. 


By Appointment 
Manufacturers of Scotch Tartan 
to the late Queen Mary 


You are very | 


FOUNDED 1854 


‘HERE’S SOMETHING NEW 
about growing fruit, vegetables and flowers 
in ‘“‘The Grower and Prepacker,’’ the paper 
read by those who grow for market. Intelli- 
gent, scientific and easy to read. A guinea’s 


worth for a shilling (ask your newsagent), or = 
a year by post (51 issues) from Mrs. | 


50/- 
McDonald, 49, Doughty Street, London, W.C.1. 
ISITING LONDON? Hire a comfortable 
Chauffeur-driven limousine. Airports, shop- 
ping, stations, theatres—GOLLY’S GARAGE, 
LTD., Earl’s Court Rd., S.W.5. Tel.: FRE. 6373. 
eee 


PARTNERSHIPS 


ee Ur IUrRAY COMPANY handling busi- 
ness up to £100,000 p.a. requires new 
director to replace retiring. 
High remuneration for suitable applicant.— 
Write Box M/821, W. H. SMITH & SON LTD., 
Strand House, W.C.2. 


MEDICAL AND NURSING 


CRANFORD NURSING HOME 
15, Cranford Avenue, Exmouth, Devon, 
Exmouth 3295. 
For Acute Medical Patients and 
Elderly Residents. 
State-registered nurses day and night. 
Fees from 16 guineas per week, 
Brochure on application to Secretary. 
HEATH WOOD GUEST HOME for the 
preservation of health through dietetics. 
Medical supervision, Obesity, asthma, rheumat- 
ism, etc. For particulars apply 41, Alexandra 
Road, Southport. Tel., Southport 2006. 


FOR SALE 


UST BOKARA RUG. Slightly worn at Sides, 
12 ft. by 8ft. 7 in. Two large pair Antique- 
Pewter Salt and Pepper.—Box 1225. 


AVE £25. Ferguson 21-in, screen, V.H.P. 
television. Magnificent set. Practically new. 
—Box 1234. 


WANTED 


AIR, garden statues, 7 feet high, to fit 

pedestals 26 ins. square.—Box 1230. 
SEuks Jewellery, Silver, etc? Try the 

house with 10,000 satisfied clients, who send 
offers with cash same time (without obligation). 
Diamonds and gem jewellery. Victorian jewels, 
cameos, gold jewellery (even if broken), gold 
coins and medals, real and cultured pearls, gold 
silver and enamel boxes, singing bird and smal] 
musical boxes, antique and modern silver.— 
H. MILLER (LLANDRINDOD), LTD. (Dept. C.), 
165, Montague Street, Worthing. Bankers: Nat. 
Prov., Worthing. Specially wanted: opal and 
jade, bead necklets. 


FRENCH CLEANING 


it needs special care send it to GUILLAUME 
—the cost is somewhat high but so is the 
service.—59, Davies St., London, W.1. MAY. 2275. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 1451 | 


e written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 


re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hited out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


every week * 


Investment £5,000. | 


J 
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HE fur pieces designed for wearing 

with evening and cocktail dresses form 

one of the prettiest aspects of fashion. 
The mellow tones of the pastel mink that 
make many of them are flattering and the 
pouched backs on both boleros and caped 
stoles suit most women and also certainly 
provide the right finish for a straight dress. 
These wraps fold round the shoulders, fram- 
ing a bare décolletage and the wide stole 
ends cross over in front, some being short 
enough to be held in over the v raist, while 
others are much longer. When the little 
wrap is only large enough just to fit over the 
shoulders it is called a shrug. 

Feathers flutter on many cocktail hats. 
Small cockscombs of curly ostrich are worn 
on top, feathered bands fit round the hair 
and feathered pillboxes mix the colours 
riotously. Foaming white ospreys fall over 
the hair from satin and\jewelled bands, or a 
single ostrich feather will lie across the crown 
of the head and is held down by a flat satin 
bow over one ear. Snoods of small mixed 
feathers curve down over the brow on one 


An ermine evening stole is shaped to pouch at the waist at the back. It reverses to black broadtail (Maxwell Croft) 


\GEROMK“O[’s sippywr7v 


side only and hold the hair in place, while 
berets of tulle sewn with minute feathers and 
literally as light as feathers are worn well 
back, dipping on to the nape of the neck. 
The same effects are also obtained with small 
flowers or pleated organza petals stitched 
on to a tulle foundation. 

These spectacular wraps and hats are 
added to the plain and simple dresses, many 
of them either black, white or a soft muted 
neutral shade such as honey-beige, oyster 
white, mushroom, sand or dove grey. 
Pearls are tinted for necklaces of many 
strands that look well with the straight and 
narrow dresses, and these have become a 
prominent style among the costume jewel- 
lery. Four or five rows of graded pearls will 
be tinted mushroom, pink or blue, deepening 
from the bottom and longest row to a very 
pale for the one nearest the throat. Larger 


(Right) Wild mink, a lovely mellow nut brown 

shade, is worked to long narrow revers and a flat 

collar. The coat flows out in gores from narrow 
shoulders (National Fur Co.) 
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Furs. feathers 
and Coiffures 


White osprey fronds fall over the hair from a 
coronet of twisted white satin, jewelled in the 
centre (Vernier) 


pearls are coloured and mixed with ordinary 
beads and with an occasional milk white, or 
the ordinary milk white with beads that are 
studded with rhinestones and all of the same 
size. A string may be entirely in tones of 
green or blue, and four or five different kinds 
of beads are used side by side. The long 
chain worn like a mayoral chain of office 
with a great hanging pendant is another item 
of costume jewellery that has come into 
fashion with the straight narrow dresses. As 
these dresses usually have a high horizontal 
neckline in front the chain and jewel hangs 
over and shows off well. Brooches made of 
large coloured rhinestones or pearls are as 
large as a Renaissance pendant and are 
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A smooth “cap” coiffure decorated by a 
spray of flowers. (Right) Smooth hair of 
medium length swept back into a chignon 
shape with flowers pinned on either side 


(Antoine) 


intended to be pinned on the plain 
corsage of an evening dress. Gold 
metal bracelets three or four inches 
wide are fashionable, as are also neck- 
laces composed of many gilt chains 
that fall from the throat on to the 
chest. 


HE most spectacular version of 

the sack is the semi-sheer black 
lace of Frederick Starke that is made 
over a clinging black slip. The lace is 
drawn in at the knees by a black 
velvet band with a gathered frill 
below that reaches midcalf level. 
This dress has a high bodice in front 
dipping at the back and there is a 


second similar dress of satin-striped. 


organza, also all black, with the 
organza ballooning out over the 
sheath. A narrow dress in deep blue 
is draped to the middle of the hem in 
front with a pink rose poised on the 
folds. Bows decorate the hemlines 
of other dresses. 

In the latest Dior Lon- 
don show the straight dresses 
are reserved for the day- 
time and more  bouffant 
styles are shown for evening. 
A black faille is chic with a 
cross-over V-necked bodice 
and bows on either side 
below the waist, long fringed 
ends dangling to»within an 
inch or so of the hem. The 
short bouffant skirts of 
flowered silks, taffeta or 
chiffon are lined with. silk 
and pleated into the bodices. 
Long-skirted dresses in fine 
light patterned silks look 
new when the tops are 
shaped like a tailored shirt 
with short sleeves and the 
skirts are pleated in; other 
dresses have a_ strapless 
bodice and a short skirt in 
front’ and dipping to the 
ground at the back. Another 
style with a long barrel- 
shaped skirt made of rose- 


patterned white chiffon is (Right) Long gold chains with medallions of rhinestones are 
charming. Azalea-coloured designed for straight sacklike dresses (Paris House) 
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A bracelet and earrings of linked gold metal with multi- 


coloured hearts. The long gold chain has pearls at intervals 


organzas were shown for short drésses for young girls, strong intense shies? 
that would stand right out in a ballroom. A big collar fastening on to the low bodice - 
either side in front with a bow looked new. 

There are a whole series of the elegant and highly sophisticated short black 
dresses that are more formal at this particular juncture of fashion than the long pale 
coloured dress. A black ottoman silk of Julian Rose is very chic. This has a close-— 
fitting bodice with oval neckline, a moulded waist and a gored skirt of moderate — 
dimensions. Two bands of black vélvet are inlaid round the skirt and converge on _ 
the centre front where, on the points, a flat black velvet bow is laid. Always two 
blacks, one shining, the other dull, make a smart combination, and the shape of this 
dress is particularly interesting. 

Bows of the same material as the dress are a favourite decoration. They circle 
velvet skirts about hip level when they are of moderate size. Small bows tie either 
side of a bodice or adorn the three points of one of the low plunging necklines of Dior. 
Small flat bows are placed on hemlines or tie down a loose back panel on a narrow 
dress, three being used under each armhole. Sheath dresses in soft silk that pouch 
over at the waist or a little below tie in front with a bow, drawing in the gathers by 
a drawstring. On long dresses with billowing fantail backs a single velvet bow will 
tie over the folds a little below the waist. Short dresses are looped up over a petticoat 
and the drapery is held by a soft small bow of the silk. 

For these dresses with bouffant skirts and a more complicated outline all the 
rich shades of red with topaz as well as a deeper mahogany brown are the favourites. 
Accessories are simpler; double rows of tinted pearls close to the throat are worn 
instead of the more elaborate necklaces, or thin gold chains studded with rhinestones. 
Compact earclips are designed by J. W. Benson in the shape of small gold shells or 
miniature castles or a small “‘ruche”’ of fine gold will have either a turquoise or topaz 
in the centre. A realistic approach is the fashion for the small flower clips. Semi- 
precious stones are cut to the actual shape and colour of a flower, and the leaves are 
made of malachite or jade. Necklaces of coral beads or amethysts composed of three 
graduated strands will have a single strand at the back, so that they sit neatly round 
the base of the throat. 

The gold jewellery for ray eine is often elaborately shaped with the necklaces 
and bracelets made from leaves or 
small medallions dovetailed so that the 
piece is completely flexible. Brooches, 
earclips, bracelets and necklaces come 
in matching sets, the necklaces so 
shaped that they he smoothly over 
the round neck.of a plain dress or 
jumper. Gold bracelets are studded 
with jewels, the first letters of the 
names of which spell “dearest.” <A 
feather makes a very effective de- 
sign for a brooch in gold with a 
brilliant set at the end of each of the 
fine fronds. 

On evening shoes the trend is to- 
wards a closed vamp and an open back 
and for asymmetric strapping on san- 
dals. Heels are lower and straighter, 
though the lasts continue to be very 
slender. T straps and bar straps have 
nearly ousted the plain court shoe. 
Fine straps are crossed high on the 
instep and broad straps slant across 
the front of the foot. Ballys are show- 
ing cream gloving suéde, biscuit glacé 
kid, white aniline kid, as well as satin, 
for these elegant strapped shoes. A 
charming “‘young’’ slipper of white 
satin has small pink bows set on nar- 
row straps that are inset into the 
pointed vamp in the shape of a tri- 
angle. A white satin slipper also fea- 
tures the triangular motif with a 
ruched mousseline triangle in the toe. 

The newest fabric on the market, 
Courtauld’s Courtelle, is made up by 
Dorville into smart tailored dresses with the tops on the 
lines of the classic shirt buttoning on to cuffs below, the 
elbows and with a drawstring at the waist to hold in a few 
gathers and create the pouched back that is one of the 
prominent features of the new fashions. Courtelle jerseys 
with a canvas weave and a completely matt surface are 
composed of 100 per cent. of the yarn or blended with 50 per 
cent. of wool. P. Joyce REYNOLDS. 


